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PREFACE. ^^• 

______ t^/^^>t 

TO diagram a few easy sentences, as our grammars do, does not satisfy the needs of either 
the teacher or the pupil. A more complete work on diagramming is demanded: one that 
presents a great variety of construction, and grapples the difficulties and intricacies of the , 
** English Sentence." Again, many systems of diagrams now in use are either too complicated 
for practical purposes, or do not truthfully picture the offices and relation of the different 
elements in a sentence. Whether the element is co-ordinate with or subordinate to another 
element should be clearly shown by the diagram. If an element is a modifier, the diagram 
should be so drawn that it shows just what it modifies. If an element modifies a part of the 
predicate, or a part of a phrase, the lines should be so drawn as to indicate that it modifies a 
certain word or group of words, and not the entire predicate or phrase. Finally, the diagram 
should picture with great clearness the office of connectives, especially the double office of con- 
junctive and relative adverbs, and relative pronouns. 

By permission, I have used Prof. W. F. L. Sanders's system of diagrams, with the following 
changes, which I think to be improvements : 

A different use of the dash; first, to separate the copula and attribute; second, to sep- 
arate the preposition and its object ; but never to separate a verb and its auxiliary. A different 
position of the introductory conjunction, expletive adverb, and an adverb modifying a sep- 
arable phrase. The parsing of difficult words is indicated by the use of Arabic figures, placed 
under or over the words, and referring to the rules in Harvey's Grammar. 

The very favorable reception of the author's small work, published some time ago, and 
the large number of flattering notices and testimonials from State Superintendents and other 
prominent educators, and from leading educational journals, are unmistakable evidences of 
the popularity of this system. 

The utility of diagrams in teaching grammar and analysis is shown by the same process of 
reasoning by which we show the utility of Geometrical Diagrams in teaching Geometry ; Maps, 
in teaching Geography ; or Figures, in teaching Arithmetic. By diagrams an abstract truth is 
made tangible; the eye is permitted to assist the mind; and, in the language of the poet, 

"Things that address the ear are lost and die in one short hour. 
But that which strikes the eye lives long upon the mind: 
The faithful sight engraves the knowledge with a beam of light." 

The study of grammar can be made just as interesting as the study of arithmetic if the 
same means are employed. The child loves to see and do. In this respect more advanced 
pupils, and even teachers themselves, are but children a little older grown. 

The improved straight-line system of diagrams presented in this work is eminently 
natural 2Si^ practical ; it is peculiarly simple in its elements and laws; it gives the clearest view 
of a sentence as a whole ; it saves time in teaching grammar and analysis, and makes these 
branches the delight of pupils ; it adapts the study of grammar and analysis to the taste and 
capacity of the pupil. Hon. A. J. Russell, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Florida, sums it up thus: **I consider it of ^reat help to the teacher and positive good to 
the pupil, in that it relieves the study of grammar of that which makes it so universally repul- 
sive to young pupils, and creates an interest novel and pleasing, while it gives a knowledge of 

the use of language the old methods are slow to impart." 
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TO TEACHERS. 



YOU will do me the greatest kindness by communicating directly to me any errors 
you notice in this work, or any criticisms or suggestions you may desire to offer 
concerning it. This book is not to take the place of the books on grammar and 
analysis, but is to be used with them, and even before they are needed in the class- 
room. If possible, put it into the hands of every pupil who studies these branches. 
By the skillful use of blackboard and slates or paper, the study of grammar and 
analysis may be made interesting and attractive to the dullest pupils. Too much 
technical and not enough practical grammar has been taught in our schools. Practical 
grammar, in the form of correct speech, should be taught even before the child 
enters the school-room. Language lessons follow as soon as the pupil can read and 
write. In these lessons in sentence-building, punctuation and the use of capitals are to 
form an important feature. The analysis of simple sentences, using diagrams to 
interest and please, as well as to teach accuracy of thought, should be introduced at an 
early age ; certainly, before technical grammar is taught. For, " Parsing without a 
preceding analysis can lead but to a very imperfect knowledge of the organical struct- 
ure of sentences." Gems of thought and sentences from the best authors should 
be selected for these exercises in analysis; thus leading the children by delightful 
paths up to an appreciation and even a love for our standard literature, the real gram- 
mar of the language. 

The acknowledgments of the author are due for much encouragement and many 
valuable suggestions from former pupils, friendly teachers and superintendents, as well 
as from leading educators and authors. These highly esteemed favors are appreciated, 
and will not be forgotten. 

Actuated by a desire to make the labor of the teacher and student of grammar and 
analysis a " delightful task," the author humbly sends this work forth on its mission. 

F. V. I. 
Lima, 0., March 9, 1885. 
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I. Definition. 



II. Kinds, 



' 1. As to rank, 



2. As to form, 



3. As to use, 



III. Elements, . 
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IV. Connectives, . 

V. Synthesis. 



VI. Analysis, 



1. Principal. 
. 2. Subordinate. 

1. Simple. 

2. Complex. 

3. Compound. 

1. Declarative. 

2. Interrogative. 

3. Imperative. 

4. Exclamatory. 



' 1. As to rank, . 



[2. Attribute. 



Pure. 

Impure. 

Complex. 



2. Subordinate, 



'■(I 



Adjective. 
Obiective. 
Adverbial. 



2. As to form, 

3. As to class, 
*> 4. Attendant. 

' 1. Co-ordinate, 
(conj.) 

2. Subordinate, 

' 1. Kinds, . . . 



r 1. Simple, 
"j 2. Complex. 
\^ 3. Compound. 

f 1. First class, — a single word. 
\ 2. Second class,— a pnrase. 
I 3. Third class, — a clause. 

1. Copulative. 

2. Adversative. 

3. Alternative. 
. 4. Illative. 

1. Subordinate Conjunctions. 

2. Relative Pronouns. 

3. Conjunctive and Relative Adverbs. 

1. Diagram. 

2. Oral. 

3. Written. 



. 2. Steps, . . 
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2. As to use, 



I. Read the sentence. 

1. Simple. 
, 2. Complex. 

Describe the sen- 1 3. Compound, 

tence, . . . . -j f 1. Declarative. 

2. Interrogative. 

3. Imperative. 
^4. Exclamatory. 

3. If complex, point out the principal and subordi- 

nate clauses. 

4. Name the complex subject. 

5. Name the simple subject. 

{1. Simple. 
2. Complex. 
3. Compound. 
{1. Adjective. 
2. Obiective. 
3. Adverbial. 
{1. First class. 
2. Sec'd class. 
3. Third class. 

7. Name the complex predicate. 

8. Name the simple predicate. 

9. If necessary, name copula and attribute. 

10. Point out the modifiers of the simple predicate 
and describe them. 

II. Name and describe the attendant elements and 

the pure connectives. 



6. Point out the mod- 
ifiers and de- 
scribe them, . . 



DIAGRAMS AND EXPLANATIONS. 



A diagram is a picture showing the oflBces and relations of the different 
parts of a sentence. 

The five elements of a sentence are shown thus: 



A^.el.j 



Subject I Predicate 



[ Adv* eU 



Object. 



Explanation. — The principal elements, the subject and predicate, are placed on a heavy 
line to show their importance in the sentence. They are placed on the same horizontal line to 
show that they are equal in rank. The adjective, objective, and adverbial elements are placed 
on light lines to show that they are modifiers of the principal elements, and helow^ to show 
that they are subordinate. 



1. Men think. 

V 

Men I ^fhlnJc. 



% Truth is mighty. 
.2. 
Truth I is-^ mighty. 



3. Whittier is a poet. 

8. 

"WMttier I ■is^poe't. 



Explanation. — These three sentences are given to show the three kinds of predicates. The 
first tells what the subject does; the second tells what quality it possesses; the third tells what 
It is. In the first sentence, the predicate may be modified by an objective or adverbial element, 
or both. In the second sentence, "m" and *^ mighty^* may each be modified by an adverbial 
element. In the third sentence, the verb, or copula, may be modified by an adverbial element, 
and the noun, or attribute, may be modified by an adjective element. 



6. We feel happy. 



4. Liberty is sweet. 
lAherty \ is ^ sweet. TFe I feel^happy. lake I appears tol^^— deep 



6. The lake appears to be deep. 
6. 



The] 



Explanation.— These three sentences are given to show the three kinds of copulas; "«" 

is a pure copula; "/ceZ" is an impure copula, and "appears to he** is a complex copula. 

"/Sweei," ^^ happy t** and *'ctecp," are predicate adjectives. 
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7. John, the beloved disciple, reclined on the Master's breast 



Jkihyiy I Tectined. 



heloved] I 






Explanation. — Sentence 7 is given to show the four 
kinds of adjective elements: definitive, descriptive, apposi- 
tion, and possession. The first two kinds are always ad- 
jectives; the second two, apposition and possession, are 
always nouns or pronouns. In sentence 7, '*eA«" is defini- 
tive, "beloved" is descriptive, ** disciple" denotes apposition, 
and "Master's" is an adjective element of possession. 



8. Give me liberty. 



8. 






Cyou} 1 Give 




1 




liberty. 




n 


0^9 — me 



9. They appointed Webster, the great statesman, chairman 
of the committee. 

9. 



jThey I appointed 



Webeier j — ehaittnan- 
I atateemany [ of^eonnnSjUee m 

great) ' rthe\ 

the) 



Explanation.— In sentence 8 is shown the direct and the indirect object ; "liberty" is the 
direct and "me" the indirect object. In sentence 9 is shown the double object, or the 
primary and the attributive object; " Webster" is the primary object, and "chairman" the 
attributive object When the sentence is changed to the passive form, " Webster" becomes 
the subject, and "chairman" nominative in the predicate with the passive verb "was appointed." 

10. The patriot, whom the corrupt tremble to see arise, may well feel a grateful satisfac- 
tion in the mighty power which heaven has delegated to him, when he thinks that he has 
used it for those purposes only which heaven approves. 



IS 
4MmJble 



the) [ ["to 



10, 



The) 

12 



whom 



patriot; I •may feel 



^{.(toymriae-j 



aailsfaetion 
grateful) a ) 



7ie\ thinka^ 



I when) 



I' ^ " 

in-~^power 



thai 
lU } ha* 



13 



tiaed 



nighty) 



'peaty 



has delegated 



12 



which 



to -^him,^ 



h 



X9 0* - 7 
far-^purpoaev 



'thoae) 



heii\ 



iven^ dpprovea. 



which 



21 



Noia:.. — In sentence 10, *Hhat" is a subordinate conjunction, and introduces the objective 
clause. See Harvey^s Grammar, page 186. (Revised Edition.) 

Explanation.— A line for a word .modifier is turned to the left or the right, according as 
the word precedes or follows that which it modifies. Turn the line for a phrase modifier 
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always to the right The line connecting a clause may be turned either to the right or the 
left. The figures over or under the words refer to the rules for parsing the words according 
to Harvey's Grammar. It requires two rules to parse any pronoun, and a relative requires 
three. A dotted or broken line always denotes apposition. I suggest to teachers and exam- 
iners that this system of diagramming an^ marking the rules is an excellent abbreviated 
form of analysis and parsing. The rules of any grammar may be used. 



SENTBNOBS FROM HABVBY'S GRAMMAR, pagre 42. (Old edition, page 36.) 

3. Ah, Warwick I Warwick I wert thou as we are I 



1. The rebellion being ended, the army 
disbanded. 



arfny \di8lfanded. 


M \ 


The] y being ended f 




' 



Ah, Warufiekf q 

' I y Q« 

\^ warurUk f Q^^g [might recover 



(40 



2. The Atlantic Ocean is three thousand miles wide. 
2.0ld.Ed. 
Atlantic Ocean \ is — wide. 




three thousand j 



Note. — *^ Rebellion** is in the absolute 
case with the participle ^^ being ended." 
** The rebellion being ended " is an abridged 
proposition, and modifies ^^ disbanded.** 
The first ^^ Warwick** is in the absolute 

case by exclamation; the second "TTarmcfc" is in apposition with the first '* Warwick,** 

^^ Miles** is in the objective case without a governing word. 

Harvey's Qrammar, pagre 58. (Old edition, page 48.) 



17. None think the great unhappy 
but the great.— FoMii^. 
X7, 



Ifone 1 think 




^e 




1, 


fln 




huUgreat . 


the] 

12 






12 


unh4Mppff 

12 



18. Our birth is but a sleep and a forget- 
ting.— Wordsworth. 
18. • 

^ hirihlis— sleep ^^^ forgetting. 

Our] I [ hut a] ^ 



Note.— "JBttt" is a model adverb ="mcr6ii/." 
Some authors parse **6u< a** as an adjective. 



19. To make a long story short, the company broke 
up and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election, — Irving. 



20. Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his 
wrinkled ttoni.—Sliakespeare. . 



To m€Uce^ 



\ 



Btory 



long] I \ short % 

company I broke up ^^ TCturned 

^^^1i • [to — eoneefnis 

mwre important) I {pf^eleeHon ^ 



20. 



war I hath smoothed 

0rim'Vi»agedj 



front. 



wrinkled 
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Note.— In the sentences not diagrammed, **gui«e,*' *'»«cZud«i,'* "wrf,'* "ton«Zy," '^ green^^* 
^^brightj^* "ioj^/ui," and ^^rare^* are predicate adjectiyes. 'To make a long story short** is a 
complex attendant element. *' Broke up** is a compound verb; "up** may be parsed as an 
adverb. 



21. For nine long years, session after session, we have been lashed round and round this 
miserable circle of occasional arguments and miserable expedients. — Burke. 



we I 'have been lashed 



nine] 



round round '— eireie 



C ■) — »eBHon 



[ a/tor--»g>jiotf4 



of-^argun%ent8^ ^^ C^f^expedionto . 
oeeaHonal j ntisenxble J 



Note. — *^ Round and round** is a compound preposition. 



22. Dim with the mist of 
years, gray flits the shade of 
power. — Byron, 



23. Can storied urn, or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath? — Gray. 



^ 



shade \ flits -^ gray 



pf..— power, 
JHm 
•2 \wUh ^mUt 



the) \of'^ yettra j 



23. 



urn, bust I Can call 

■ A1*B 



Horied) antntatedj 



[Beuih 



breaihP 



flooting} 



io*^tnanaion 



the) 



lET 



24. With secret course which no loud storms annoy, 26. My opening eyes with rapture see 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. The dawn of this returning day. 

— JofiTison. 



24. 
current I Glides 



othj 



I With — eourse 



lof—Joy. 



seeret ) 



dotneatie) 

atortna \ an/toy^ 

ud J I 
no ) 



loud 



wfhieh 



25._ 
eye^ \ see 



opening] 

My] 



^ dawn 
The] [of — ctay, 
returning) | 



with * rapture 



this) 
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23. Strong Creator, Savior mild, 
Humbled to a little child, 
Captive, beaten, bound, reviled- 
JesusI hear and save. 



5 5 

. €hreator, . Savior 




S 



Ind f^^"^' f andj ^f^' ( and). 



2S.(MEd. 
t'thouJ I hear 



save. 



Note.— Sentence 23 is a simple imperative sentence with a compound predicate. This 
sentence is preceded by three attendant elements. In sentence 26, ^^many*' and *^a" may be 
parsed as separate adjectives. 



26. With many a weary step, and many a groan. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone.— P<>pe. 



26. 



he I heaves 



round J I 



With'— step, ^^^ (ufUhy^'^groan , 



manff a 



many a] 



^ Up-- hiii 



high 



thej 



18. Silver and gold have I none. 

i8.ow:£a. 



^ 



have 



Silver ^gotd 
Htna-^ 




non«, 

12" 



Harvey's arammar, pa^re 62. (Old edition, page 55.) 



1. He and I attend the same school. 
1^ 



XTe ^J 



attend 



sehooi. 



6. You, yourself, told me so. 

5. 
Tou^' I toid 



aamej \ 

the) 



I 4 
[yowrtelf} 



C<o^ — ma 



Note.— Some gram- 
marians would parse 
'*me" as the direct 
object of "toW." 
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6. The wicked is snared in the work of his 
own hands. 



^wicked 



is snared 



7. I bought the book, and 
read it 

7. 

bought] 



^^o/-i 




read 



9. I see them on 
their winding ^ray. 
9. 

I 



?»t» — tp«»y % 






their 



Note.— If "Aw" and "oum" are parsed together, they should be placed on the same line. 

Analysis.— Sentence 7 is a simple declarative sentence with a compound predicate. " J" 
is the simple subject, unmodified; ** bought the book and read i<" is the complex compound 
predicate; ** bought and read** is the simple compound predicate; ** bought,** the first member, 
is modified by ^^the book,** a complex objective element of the first class; "book** is the basis 
modified by *' the,** a simple adjective element of the first class. " Read,** the second member 
of the sinple compound predicate, is modified by **it,** a simple objective element of the first 
class. "And** connects "bought** and "read.** 

10. For we dare not make ourselves of the number, or compare ourselves with some that 
commend themselves ; but they, measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing them- 
selves among themselves, are not wise. 



For 



10. 



Cwe I dare 
I I 



Cio') make 



but 



theify 



(to) eon%pare 

or 

ourselves 



of^^-numbery 



ourselves 



with ^~^ some 



<0*g ^iufise^ 

\aiot 



the] 



\fha* 



commend 



thetHselvesl 



measuring 



"^nd- 



^sotnparing 



— r^T^u r 

themselves I 



'themselves 



^ I ^^ • 

by^'thetnselvesj [among — themselves ^ 



11. My country, *tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing. 



12. Thou great Instructor, lest I stray. 
Teach thou my erring feet thy way. 



country^ 



^ 



CihaO it^ 



laHd 



Sweet) 



^f^liberty^ 



11. 

sinff^. I is 



6 

Cthou 



02. 



{^Instrueior f 

ffreat\ -ihou \ Teach 



Of^ thee 



of— thee J 




^ Cto^^feet 
1^ ^ erring] I 

my] 



Note.— Sentences 2, 3, 4, and 8 are very simple, and 

are not diagrammed. In sentence 2, ** book** is the direct 

and "sister** the indirect object of the verb "gave.** I 
"prefer to call the indirect object the' object pf the prep- 
.osition *,\to,"^ \inde^stood. ^ In sentence_8, "to-day** is a , . ,"^* 
'noT;in in tHe objective case without :a governing word, or-an aSyerb modifying* ''Aave seert. 

In sentence 10, "for** is an introductory conjunction; " that** i& a relative pronoun. In 

sentence 11, "my country, sweet land of liberty,** is a complex attendant element; "land " isin 



I I spray ^ 



MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY DIAGRAMS. 



IS 



apposition with ^' country^ ''IV* is an expletive, and ''{that) I sing'* is the subject of the 
sentence; or make "it** the subject, and put "{that) I sing** in apposition with it. The 
second "of thee** is an attendant element. 



HtuTvey's Grammar, paere 64. (Old edition, page 67.) 



1. The farm is neither his nor theirs. 



neiiher- 



farm 



The 



I is 



2 2 

-^hi9 theirs. 



nieither 

farm \ is -~ j^farm} 



Note.— In the first diagram, "his** and "theirs** are possessive pronouns, nominative case 
in the predicate; in the second, they are personal pronouns in the possessive case. In both 
diagrams, "neither** and "nor** are correlative or corresponding conjunctions, "neither** in- 
troducing the sentence and "nor** connecting "his** and "theirs.** Many authors consider 
^'neither nor** the connective, and place both between the words connected. 



2. Is that horse of yours lame yet? 

2. ^^ 

horse \ .Is -^ la me 



3. I did not hear that lecture of 
yours last evening. 



3. 



of ^^ yours 



1 I did hear 

not) 



Note. — "Yet** may be considered a modifier of "is.** 



1490 tUra 



that} \ pf''^'yours 



4. He is an old friend of ours. 



jTe I i s -^friend 

an} 



last} 



5. This \)ook is not mine ; it must be his 
or hers. 
. 5. 



booh] 



(miner; 



VBhis] I [-not 

It \ ^marstbe^his hers^ 



6. That carriage of theirs is a very fine one. 
6. 
carriage \ is^ one, 

achat] I I /tnej 



pf'^iheirs jtery J 



7. Friend of mine, why so sad ? 
\of^-itnin€ y 7, • 

{yow I are-} — sad ? 

■why) 



Harvey's Grammar, pagre 68. (Old edition, page 61.) 

1. Those who sow will reap. 2. He that hateth, dissembleth with his lips, 

1. — He I dissembleth 

Those I 4cin rea^. 



that] hateth^ 



who \ sow 



hisj 



u 
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Z. Thej that forsake the law, praise 
the wicked; but such as keep the law, 
copieod with them. 



4. There is no class of persons that I dislike 
so much as those who slander their neighbors. 



8. 






4 There 


They 


praise ' 






etoM 1 ia 






«# 






wUked] 


•^ 




1 




jkat'fiprMBke 


late, \ 


> 


the] 

I 




e 1 


dUlike 


6 


. 






thej 


■ 






tha 






tiuch 


contend 




9 




Ol 


t 




«rilli— M«m. 




jo) 




^a» kt^tp 


L 


CI dUUke) 


] 






• [iaw 


^ 09 




l">fr 


tite] 




"» 1 • ^-> 




V 




81 ^UTfM> 1 «uiMaor 








• 1 





their) 



5. The house which you admire so much belongs 
to the man whom we see yonder. 

5. 
house I belongs 



you 



admire 



jffhichj 



[much 9 
so) 



[whom 



6. Whatever is, is right. 

6. 
That I is — riffM^ 

— -J^ 

, which I toy 



i: 



yonder* 



Note.— In sentence 4, ^Uhere'* is an expletive adverb; it is an attendant element In 
sentence 6, ^^ whatever ia^^ may be considered the subject of the sentence, and ^^ whatever ^^ may 
be parsed without being separated into " thai whichy 

7. Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do. 

5 
^ Thap 



ye I shall ^sk 



^ ttfhieh^ 



in^^ nam^. 



my) 



will do 



XtAt 



Note. — In sentence 7, " that " 
is in the absolute case by pleo- 
nasm; and ^Hhat which ye shaU 
ask in my name^^ is a complex 
attendant element. 



8. He will do what is right 



8. 



He 



will do 



that 

[IJDhUfh I Upright . 
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9. This is the dog that worried the cat that killed the rat that ate the malt that lay in 
the house that Jack built. 
9. 

that I wort^ed\ 



10. A kind boy avoids doing whatever 
injures others. 
10. 



leind 



IP 



boy I avoids 




(whieh I injures 



others 



Harvey's Qrammar, pagre 70. (Old edition, page 63.) 



1. Who saw the horse run? 

1, , 1, 

Who I saw] 



Who I saw 



% 



horse 



thej [(to^run? 



4. For whom did he inquire ? 
he I did inquire? 

horse —(to) run f \ \^ For^ 



■7 
-Whom 



3. Whom did he call?— James. 
3 3^ 



he\ did call r 



<He I called J 



Wliom 



James 



2. Whose house is that on the hill yonder? 
2. 
house \ is-^ihat 

Whbse) 



on^hil l 



6. Which will you have, the large or the small book? 
6. 



^ou I will have 



Which 



8 I 4 

I (booh^ hoohp 
— I I or — ., 1 1 
large] small) 

the] the] 



6. Whom did you take me to be ? 
y ou I did take\ 

m 
\to be? -^ Whom 



7. What shall I do?— Wait 

7. 7. 

WaitAds^ that 



I I shall do^ 

I [What 



or 



<you I shall) Wait . 



you I shall do) 



ufhieh 



le 



GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 



Note.— In sentence 1, by ;firat diagram, "{to) run^* is an adjective element modifying 
"florae;" by the second diagrani "{to) run" is the attribatiye object. By either diagram, 
"horse" may be considered the subject of the infinitiye. In sentence 6, "whom" is in the 
objective case with the infinitiye "to be." 



8. What can be more beautiful than that landscape ? 

8. 
'What Icanbe—fnare beautiful 



9. Which IB the lesson? 
'ie88on?\ is -^ Which 



than 

[lamdseapef 



that I 



(U — beautifuiy 



10. Who told you how to parse " what?" 1. Who is in the garden ?— My father. 

10. 1, 1. 

TFfco I is 



Who I told 



^ to parse 



houfj 
(to), you 



[''what''? 



father. \ cis 



|»'— ygrda**? 



3 



in-^ garden) 



2. I do not know who is in the garden. 
2.. 



I I do know 



who I Is 

[in"^ garden • 



3. Tell me what I should do. 
3. 
€you:> \Teif\ 



l\ should do* 



ftoy-^tne 



[what 



4. What vessel is that? 



fliaf.H is -^vessel 



5. Always seek for what you need the 
most. 



What\ 

12 



6. Whose house was burned last night?— Mr. Hubbard's. 

6. 6. 

house I .was burned C house \ was burned 




Whose] 



Cy^mghtf Mr.Sul,bard^»,i 



C 3— night ^ 

last] 
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7. The boy closed the shutters, which dark- 
ened the room. 



7. 




r 




hoy 1 closed 




me) 1 


ahteUeraf 


-J 



I whieh\darkened 



8. What is his name? 

8. 
name ? I is^ What 



^T 



9. Whoever enters here should 
have a pure heart. 

9. 



]Q^ I should, have 



trho I enters 



here 



10. I gave all that I had. 




NoTB.— In sentences 2 and 3, *^w?io is in the garden" and "wJuU 1 should do" are substan- 
tive clauses. I do not consider "w/io" and ^*w?iat" connectives; they are indefinite inter- 
rogative pronouns. Some authors consider ^^what" a double relative, in sentence S. 



Harvey's Grammar, paye 71. (Old edition, page 64.) 



4. One ounce of gold is worth sixteen ounces of silver. 



ounce 



One I 



iff -^ worth 



of ^^ gold 



6. The prayers of David, the son 
of Jesse, are ended. 

5. 
prayers \ are ended. 



( ) ^» ewieea 






of — "David 




of '^Jeeaef 



Note.— -"TTorf^" is a predicate adjective, and ^^<mnces" is in the objective case without a 

governing word. In the sentence not diagrammed, ''condition'^ and ^'ligkt" are predicate 

nouns, and *'t« vnade" is a passive verb. 
Dia.-2. 



18 
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8. Be of the 


same mind one toward another. 


8. 


iye) Be— 1 of-^tnind 


4 

lone 


satne) 
the^ 




toward — another. 



NoTB.— Some prefer to make "cme" 
the subject of sentence 8. 



9. He sacrificed every thing he had in 
the world: what could we ask more? 



He 


sacrificed 


L 


<r 




V thin 


(and) 

he 1 had 


ev 


hieh;) 






1 




Vu 






in^-uforld I 






the) 




we 


could ask} 


iMB O 




I 


more? 


what} 



10. Who*s here so base that would be a 
bondman? 
10. 

Who I is 



baae 



that I 2 

[ Che) would he -- bondman? 

I "J) 



12. Liberty was theirs as men : without it they 
did not esteem themselves men. 

12. 

Liberty j was^<right) 

I theirC»;)j 



(and) 



they 



I 4 . 

\fnen» 



did esteem 

not] 



themeelve» — men • 



fvithout — it 



11. I speak as to wise men : 
judge ye what I say. 

11. 
I I speaic 

I legato ^^men: 



(and) 



wise j 









ye 


judge 






I 


may. 


the 


It 




\wh 


ieh 





13. The death of Socrates, peacefully philoso- 
phizing with his friends, is the most pleasant that 
could be desired. 

13. 

death I is (death) 



moat pleasant] 



the] 



that could be desired * 



pf — Soerates , 



[ phUoaophUdng 
peacefully) 



yfith — friends^ 



hU] 



Note.— In sentence 8, "o/ the same mind^^ is an adjective element of the second class 
used as the attribute; it equals the adjective ^' like-minded^ In sentence 12, the first "men" 
is in the possessive case in apposition with "t^r;" "a«" is a subordinate conjunction used 
as an index of apposition. The second "men" is an attributive object. 
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-2 
•53 '2 



II 



»« 




a 


s 


a> 


n 


^ 


'3 


•c 


U) 


-►J 


fl 


ou 


o 


off 






1 


^ ^4 


^ 


1 


■«— s 


<»« 


'? 


T) 


« 


-^ 


73 

p 


1 









•33 



f^O 
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14. Popular Applause! what heart of man 
Ib proof against thy sweet, seducing clianus? 



O J^opuiar Applaume! 




14. 
heart \ Is^proof 



^hatl 



of—fHan 



ay«<w#< ^eharmMJ 



V<in«> 



»0dueinff] 
thy) 

Note. — " Popular Applause** is a proper noun ; fern, gender. 

16. Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb; 

Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust 



16. 



fniih/Ull 



18. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone ; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom : yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employment, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee.— 5f^an«. 
18. 



gay will laugh 




The) 

Cand) 


thou 


art gone 
When] 



Cthou)^\ Unveil 



Cand) 

(thou) I Take 



And 



(thou) 



newj I 
to ~~tr%iBt\ thUJ 

thy] 

give" 



\ ^To slumber 
Cto) —relieT \ ^in — rfiof. 
aaered) F" eOmt) I 

these] the] 



brood 



aoXevnnj 



( will y Plod 



and 



of — eare 



one 

e€teh J 



will chase 



yet 



these 



all] 



phantom: 
favoritej 



Che 



rite) I 
HU) 



did ehaae y 
as J \before 



sjia^ll leave 



shall come C'shall) make] 

and And • 
mirth , entployment , 
-andr-— 



Their\ 



their] 




Note,— **-4« before** may be parsed as an adverbial phrase, "^nd" may be supplied and 
*yet** parsed as an adverb. 
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Harvey's Grammar, pagre 81. (Revised edition.) 



1. I have heard the bells tolling. 2. He saw the letter opened. 3. Gambling is a crime 

1. 2. 3. 

He I »atv 

letter \ aj 



I \ have heard 



helU 
ttie] { tolling^ 

12 



tlu] ywpenedj 



4. Boys like running, jumping, and skating. 
4. 



Boys I like^ 



6. The vessel anchored in the bay 
has lost her sails. 



\ running. ^^ ^iutnping , ^^^ BhaHng. yfeg 



vessel I has lost 



aaiis • 

12- ^ p 

anchored %er] 

the] 



7. The burning of the capitol was a 
wanton outrage. 



8. Hav^e you not seen strong men weep- 
ing? 

8. 



burning | was ^ outrage . 


you 


Have seen 




Tlie) 


a 
^f—eapUol 




twt ) 

Btrof 


men 




«*j 


12 



6. Having sold my farm, I 
shall remove to Iowa. 

6. 
T I shall remove 

t to — Iowa. 



paving Bold 






9. The general having been captured, the army was de- 
feated. 

9. 



army | was defeated . 


Ml 


The) 1 


5 

genert 




the) 


19 
Jiaving been captured , 



Note.— " roWwigr," ''opened^** ''anchored," ''hming sold,'* ''weeping,'' and ''having been cap- 
tured," are participles having the construction of adjectives; the other participles have the 
construction of nouns. 
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10. Your remaining here would ruin us 11. Said but once, said but softly, not marked 

all. at all, words reyiye before me in darkness and 

8olitude.~-/>e Quincey. 

10. 11. 



remaining I would ruin 



Your} 





.hrre 




words I revive 



[^ before — me 
in^darhne»» 



0«»>-«ofietui<r. 




12. A man hardened in depravity would have been perfectly contented with an acquittal 
80 complete, announced in language so gracious.~3facauZay. 



man | would have been contented 



perfectly J 
[in --depravity 



19 

hardened 



anj 



eofnpUM • oftnofcfMM 

« — r-— (^afwl-^ — 



\ jffraeiou9^ 



13. I heard the ripple washing in the 

reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the 

crags. 

— Tennyton. 



13j 

■I I heard 



ripple water 

wild^ 



the) 



12 V I I 12 

teaehing the) {^lapping 



[in— reeds , 
the! 



f/iej 



14. 

he\ goes 



(^ Onward 
thronffh*t.Hfe 



5 

Cl2 12 12 

Toiling,^ . ^ r^foieingp^ , . sorrowing^ 
( and) \ atwj ^ 



Something \ Has earned^ 












attempted y ^— 


gfU^*] 


1 4 


-— 



\aoniething 
^done^ 

12 



14. Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goes, 
Something attempted, something 
done. 
Has earned a night's repose.— 
— Longfellow. 



Note. — " Toiling ^ " " rejoicing ^ ' ' 
** sorrowing" are present active parti- 
ciples, and belong to **^." ''At- 
tempted^' and ''done" are perfect par- 
ticiples. 
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Harvey's araxmnar. page 87. (Old edition, page 76.) 



1. A great storm is raging. 
1. 



2. You may go or stay. 



4. Hope thou in God. 
4. 



storm I is raging. You \ may go (may} stay . thou I Hope 

g reat] \ \ 1 "^ TT^^l^^ll 



3. Bring me some flowers. 6. If he study, he will excel. 6. If he studies, it is when he is 

alone. 

3. o. 6. 

he I will excel. ^^ I ^^ (done > 



( you } I Briny 



flower B, 



I 



Cf<y) — *'**• 



7. Were I rich, I would purchase that property. 

7. 

J I would purchase 

1 



on 



property. 



[ 1 1 Wgr«> — rich , 



1 

If 


1 

If 


he ia^alone. 


[ he Btudyj 


when 




he studies ^ 






8. Who will go with me 




8. 




WJio will go 


«? 






[ with^ m 



9. Do let me see your book. 
9. 



Cyo 




10. I must not be tardy. 

10. 
J I fn.ust be — tardy. 



11. Lift up your heads, O ye gates ! 
jO gates; j^ 



ye\Lift 

[up heads. 



your) 



12. Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

poor \ are^-^ blessed 

— \ f"^ I 

\in^apWit\ \ kingdom U^C^ingdom) 



t?te] 



their C8)j 



of — heaven. 



Note. — Some authors parse **are blessed*^ as a passive verb. 
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13. He should have told you. 

13. 
JSe I s hould have told 



15. Let us not, I beseech you, deceive ourselves longer. 
16. 



r I beaeech 



QQ — yoHy \X^ J deceive' 



ouTMlvem 



longer. 



16. God help us I what a poor world this would be, if this were the true doctrine. 
Qod I help\ 



16. 



this I would bey-- world 



^ 



poor 
what 



if 

[thie 



Note. — "God help ua" is an exclama- 
tory sentence ; it is an attendant element. 
*^What a" may be parsed as an adjective. 



tpere — doctrine » 



irue)\ 
the) 



14. They dare not puzzle us for their 
own sakes. 

14. 



Theyl dare 



I notj 



^lo) punxle 



for — eakes . 



h. 



17. If a line is parallel to a line of a plane, it is 
parallel to that plane. 

17. 

it I is —parallel 

I [ to— plane * 



[ line \i8 — parallel 
oj I [to— line 

- — >' \of — plane ^ 



18. If a plane intersect two parallel planes, the lines of intersection will be parallel. 



18. 
lines I will be — parallel 



of^. intereecHon 



Note. — ** Is rcLging " is indicative ; 
*^may go^^ and "(wiay) «toy" are po- 
tential ; ** bring " is imperative ; 
**A(>pe" is imperative; *' study" is 

. . subjunctive, and "will excel" is in- 

^ plane \ intereeet'i dicative; '' studies" and "w'» are in- 

^ ' \£jines2 dicative; " ipere " is subjunctive, and 



If 



parallel^ 



— 1 — r— uiuai/ivc , were is Buujuiiui/ivc, auu 

!i/ "would purchase" potential; "wiU 

*1£2J go" is indicative ; "do let" is imper- 



ative, and "{to) see" infinitive; "must be" and "should have told" are potential. 
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19. Could he have kept his spirit to that flight, he had been happy.— ^yron. 

19. 
he I had heen-happy^ 

(3o 



I *• 


Could have kept " 










spiHt 




His] 

topflight, 



thai] 



20. Reign thou in hell, thy king- 
dom ; let me serve 
In heaven, God ever blest. 

— MZton. 

20. 
Thou I Beign 



19. (Old edition.) Such a man were one for whom a 
woman's heart should beat constant while he breathes, 
and break when he dies. 

19. 
were — (yne 



Chut) 








21. 



<youy I Place 



C.and) 



tnarble] 
Suniutn^s 



Note. — In 19, 
"guch a" may be 
X)arsed as an adjec- 
tive; "/or whom" 
modifies **s?uyuM 
heat" and ''{shoiOd) 
break." In20,'' king- 
dom" is in apposi- 
tion with" Ac«." In 
21, "/Save" is a sub- 
ordinate con June- 
tion; '"waves" and <-yo^-> 
"J" are in the 
nominative case to 

"may hear" understood; *' where" is a 
relative adverb connecting the complex 
subordinate proposition to the noun 
** steep" and modifying '"may hear," 
Some authors parse ""save" as a preposi- 
tion, and ""waves" and "/" in the ob- 
jective case. 



21. Place me on Sunium's marble steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die. — Byron, 



"Gui 



on — 9teep 



nothing y 



May hear 
Where] 



murmura 



fnwt%tal] 



Cto')»weep^ 



^ Cto')sing ^ Ooydie 
^ V and j f 



Myai?e< ^„ ^ Jy I fmay hear) 
the) 




swan-like J 



There , 

' 18 
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HOtvey'e Grammar, page 112. (Old edition, page 102.) 

1. They commenced plowing yes- 2. I seldon\ write 3. My father brought me some pine- 
terday. letters. apples when he came from the city. 

1. 2. 3. 



They I cotntnenced 



plowing 



4 



fvrite 



jD^yeaterday, 



aeldom 



leUera, My) 

7^ \ came 



father\ brought 



[ wfeen 



pine-appleB 



ftp )^ ma 



/Vhww — eUy» 

f5fJ 



4. She had gone to walk. 

4. 
She I h ad gone 

{^towalh. 



6. When do you intend to return my umbrella? 
5. 



you \do intend ^ 



to return 



When] 



*ufnbrella9 



Note.— In 4, "to waZA" is an infinitive having the construction of ah adverb; it denotes 
purpose, and modifies ^^had goneJ*^ 



6. The workmen should have been more careful. 
6. 

112 
should have been -^more careful. 



7. Hallowed be thy name. 

7. 
name Abe Hallowed 



thy) 



8. Respect the aged. 9. I could not learn to do it. 10. The weather was unpleasant. 

9. * 10. 

weatherl tvas ^unpleasant , 



(you} I Respect 



I \ could learn 



aged, 

the) 



not) ^todo) ^T^j 

[it. 



11. He should have been more industrious. 
11. 

112 
should have been^more industrious. 



12. Shall I assist you ? 

12; 

ll Shall assist^ 



VOU.O 



13. How many regiments were mustered out? 
13. 
regifnents\were mustered 

ntanyj | [otit p 

How] 



14. Have all the gifts of healing? 
14. 



allxHave 



gifU 



of ^ healing p 
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18. Hear, father, hear our prayer ! 

Long hath thy goodness our footsteps attended. 

18. 



fathSr-'t 



15. Kememl^r tliy Creator in the 
days of thy youth. 
15. 



Cthouy I HeaVy ^ ^^ hear 



prayer! 



(thou) I JRemember 



18. 



Creator 



goodness \ hath attended* 

thy J I Long) 



footftepB 



in —days ^ 

the) \ ^of— youth > 
thy) 



18 oarj 

17. We were speedily convinced that his professions were insincere. 16. The poor must work 



17. 
IFe I were convinced 



in their grief. 
16. 
poor [must work 



speedily) 



Co f— fact) 

(thJB)) j 



in^grief . 



that 
t profeeeiofiB [ were — inHneere . 

his) 



lake I is said to be ^deep. 



[O^feet 



hundred ) 



NoTB.-^To my mind, " tJuU his professions were insincere^^' is a substantive clause, and is in . 
apposition with "fact^^ or some other word understood. 

7. (Old edition.) This lake is said to be one 
hundred feet deep. 
7; ^^ 19. (Old edition.) 

The very law that molds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course. 

— Rogers. 

Note.— In 19, '' Thai very law 
thai molds a tear^ and bids it trickle 
from its source^'''' is a complex at- 
tendant element ; ** law " is in the 
absolute case by pleonasm ; ^Hhe 
earth a sphere" is a complex ob- 
jective element of the first class ; 
it is a double object; *^ earth" is 
the primary, and ** sphere" the attribu- 
tive object of the verb * * preserves." Some 
authors consider ** sphere" in apposition 
with ^* earth "- and others make it the ob- 
jective case after "to be" understood. 
In 7, ** M said to be" is a complex copula. 
Parse "m said" the same. as other passive 
verbs; **to 6€" is a verb; neuter; copulative; irregular; infinitive mode; present absolute 
tense; common form; has no voice; here used with "w said" to form the complex copula. 
*^Deep" is a predicate adjective, and belongs to ^^lake;" ^*feet" is in the objective case with- 
out a governing word. 




Cto) triekle 

\fronn — souree^ 



^ 19.. 

law I preserves^ 



That 



'AnO' 



guides 



earth • 



sphere y 

-IT 



planets 



in — course . 



their) 
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21. If parts alliue thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, orightest, meanest of mankind.— Pope. 



.21. 



€you'y\ think 



Baeon\ Bhinedj 



Xf 



The) 



porta I allurti) ^ 



haw 

Twi9e9U^ J>riohtett, ^ meonetf 

^^ Cand) — 0**^y ■ ' 

of — mankind. 



Note.— " TTiae*^," ** brighest,^* ** meanest" may be parsed as nouns in apposition with 
''Bacon:' 



20. Why restless, why cast down, my soul ? 
Hope still, and thou shalt sing 
The praise of Him who is thy God, 
Thy Savior, and thy King. 



ntyj 20. 

Cthou) I Carty — restless, 

Candy 

Cthou') I Carty east 



whyj y ^downy 

Cthou) I Hope 



[still, 



and 



thou I Shalt sing 



jpraise 



22. If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my heart. — Oeo. Herbert. 



22. 



weariness I May toss] 



18 



him 
to — heart. 



If 



w>yj 



goodness \ lead 



not, A Mm 



Tlie) { of— Him 



foh6\is — Oodf. .^Savior J ^ Kinff, 

r-^(emd)'-- — I — and .-- — i— 

thy) thy) thy) 



Harvey's Qrammar, paffe 120. (Old edition, page 109.) 

1 . They lived very 2. Why do you look so sad ? 3. When spring comes, the flowers will 
happily. bloom. 

1. 2. 3. 

They \ lived you I do looh^sad? fUf^er^ | will Vloom^ 

r^pjSfy. I ^ 12J I 

very) ' Why) 

18 



sp ring] eonteSf 
When) 
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4. How rapidly the mo- 5. He signed it then and 6. I have read it again and again. 



ments fly I 
4. 



there. 



i^naments | flyj 

Irapidlyj 



He Isigned 



■HcwgJ 



[then 



k 



6. 

I I have read 



there n 



i; 



\e 



again and again. 



7. He will do so no 8. The mystery will be explained by and by. 9. Perchance you are the 
more. man. 



7. 8. 

Me I will do mystery \ will 'be explained 

[^ »o The) I \ hyandhy » 



you I are — man . 



IPerehanee^ 



no) 



Note. — " 2%en and there''* is a compound adverbial element of the first class; but parse 
each adverb separately. ^^ Again and ograin'* and "6y and by^* are adverbial phrases, parsed 
as single adverbs; they are also elements of the first class. ^* No more" may be considered 
an inseparable adverbial phrase. "Do look** is an impure copula. 



10. Whither has he 
gone? 

ID. 
he\ has gone? 

Whither J 



11. They were agreeably dis- 
appointed. 

n. 

They \ were disappointed. 

agreeablyj 

18 



12. He lives just over the hill 
yonder. 

12. 
He I lives 



yotier—liill 

J^\ \ yonder. 

\^the\ ^ 

^ 12 



Note.— In 12, ^^Jtist" is an adverb, and modifies *'over hiU^** the basis of the phrase. 



13. Henceforth let no man fear that God will forsake 14. I saw him before 18. Perhaps I shall 
us. he left. go. 



18. 
Cyov;J\ 



R 



14 
/ 1 saw 



no] {Cto> fwr 



Henceforth 



Ood I wUl forsake 



%. 



18. 
l\ shall go. 



him 
he\ left, 
^ \ before) 



Perhaps^ 
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15. I will not be unjust. 



15. 12 

I \ ^not 



16. I have not seen him since 
I returned from New York. 

16. 



/ 1 have seen^ 



J\ returned 



[jinee^ 



,him 



from*^New York, 



17. Doubtless, ye are the 
people. 

17. 

ye I are ^'people. 



JOoubtle8s% 



the) 



18 



JfoTE.—** Doubtless** is a modal adverb, and modifies the copula ** are.'' 



Harvey's Grammar, pa^e 125. (Old edition, page 114.) 



1. Will you go with me into 2. In my Father's house are 4. I am not satisfied as to that 
the garden? many mansions. affair. 

1. '-2. 4. 



you I Will go 

I 19 



mansions . \ are 

many} 



into — garden ? 



the] 



.^ 1 1 am satisfied 

\ln^hou»e I not} ) ^ to ^affair. 

J^«<^^*J that] 



«*yj 



3. We went over the river, through 5. All came but 6. The Rhone flows out from among 



the corn-fields, into the woods yonder. Mary. 



the Alps. 



8. 

We I went 

-r— '0 
\ into — woods 

the] \yonder, 

19 

through — eor-n ^fields , 



'9 
Offer — ritfer y 



JItt) 



6. 



All I came Rhone I flows 



191 7 

but — Mary, 



from among — Alps , 



7. He went from St. Louis, 
across the plains, to California. 

7.. 

He I tvent 

" Yto — California , 



aeroas — plains f 

18 

-from. — St. Zouis, 



8. Light moves in straight lines, and in all 
directions from the point of emission. 

8. 
Light I moves 



18 

in — lines 



straight) 
from — point 



-and 



.»» 



in — direetiott» 



the} 



of — emission. 
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10. Night, sable goddess I from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world. 

— Young, 
10. 



"Nighty I stretches 



I 4 

{godde»9 i 
sable J 



forth 



aeepter 
leaden J I 

Her J 

o'er — world. 



elumbering 



19 

In — nu^jeety 



5J 



rayleee J 

19 

fron^ — throne ^ 



ebon) 

her] 



9. They went aboard the ship. 



9. 

They \went 

^^^^ re. 
[aboard ^Bhipu 

the} 



Note.— In 2, *^are^^ is not copulative. In 4, **a« 
to" is a complex preposition, and is equal to " coyi- 
ceming." In 5, "^M" is a noun, and "frut" is a 
preposition. In 6, *^from among " is a complex prep- 
osition. In 8, *'m straight lines and in all directions'^ 
is a complex compound adverbial element of the 
second class. 



Harvey's Qrammar, page 130. (Old edition, page 119.) 



1. I am a poor man, and argue with you, 
and convince you. 



2. He 'd sooner die than ask you, or any man, for 
a shilling. 



1. 



am — man, 



and 2o 

CI) I argue 



poor) I 



-andrm 



convince] 



with — yoH y 



xyou. 



2. 
He I would' die 

aoonerj 
than 21 



lrft« I 



would') aeh 



youy SO man, 

^ or ' 1 — 

anyj 

for— ehtlUng . 

zr 



3. Talent is something, but tact 
is every thing. 



4. Neither military nor civil pomp was 
wanting. 



8. 
JTalent I is —something^ 



but 20 

tact I is — thing. 



4. 
Neither ,2 

pom^p I was r^ wanting* 

military 20 eivilj I 
fu}r ^ 



Note.— "iVettAer" and *'nor'' are correlative conjunctions; ** neither" introduces the sen- 
tence, and **nor'* connects ''military" and ''civU." Rule 20. 
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5. The truth is, that I am tired of ticking. 
S* that 

trUth\ iSf — I I I am tired 

Thej I I [ of-, ticking . 

Note.—" That I am tired of ticking " is a sub- 
stantive clause used as the attribute of the prop- 
osition; "fAa<" is a subordinate conjunction, in- 
troducing the predicate clause. 



6. I remember a mass of things, but 
nothing distinctly. 

6. 

J I remember 



hutio 



a) I of-^thiiHfr, 



CI I remember^ 



MMihing 



ditanetly^ 



7. I alone was solitary and idle. 



7. 
I I W€i8 ^ eolitary so idle . 

and 



8. Both the ties of nature and the dictates 
of policy demand this. 

ties dictates \ demand 

the) 



alonm 



^JT"*^ 



nature 



1. 



of^poUey 



Note.— -*'Bo«^'* and ^^and^^ are correlative conjunctions ; "6oeA" introduces the sentence, 
and ^^and^^ connects "iiea" and ^^dietaies." 



9. There was no reply, for a slight 10. No man more highly esteems or honors the British 
fear was upon every man. troops than I do. 

9. ^^"^ 10. 

reply J \ was 

no] — ^ — T" TTI 1 V SS" 



/oral 
\ ^fear \ was 
slight j \ I [upon^nwn , 



man I esteems ^ honors ' 



more highly 
than- 21 




BriHsh 



the) 



do.Cesteen^ do honor\ 
^^ and 



them") 



11. The soldier marches on and on, 
inflicting and suflfering, as before. 

11. 
sffldier I marches 

srhe)\ I I 

I ■ \on and on* 

•« ii 

[infUeHng 20 guffeHngL 
^*- "- — and' ^ 




12. There may be wisdom without knowledge, 
and there may be knowledge without wisdom. 
12. rhere 

wisdom. I may be 

I [^without^hnowledge, 



and 20 



Unosufledge 



there 

may be 

[^ without ^wisJom^ 



Note.— "-4s before'' may be parsed as an adverbial phrase. In 12, the two ^*ih^res'^ are 
expletive adverbs; they are attendant elements. 
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13. Not a having and resting, bat a growing and becoming, is the true character of per- 
fection as culture conceives it. 

13. 

hiaving imd testinff^ 20 growing and, becoming j I is — character 



"U 

12 






the) 



^f— perfection 



culture I conceives 



\it. 



15. Essex had neither the virtues nor the vices which 
enable men to retain greatness lon^.—Macaulay. 
16. 
Msseoc 



1 ~haS\ 
the 



e 
ffirtue9 



20 

nor. 




6 
viee» 

'the] 



-which 



enable) 



14. Men must be taught as if 

you taught them not 
14. 
Men] must he taught 



(^yowl taught 



I not. 



them 



to retain 



Note.— "iVeiiAer" 
[ffreatnesB in troduces and 
lUmg, ^^nor^^ connects 



** virtues** and *^ vices,** To my mind, *^ neither** could be diagrammed as introducing the 
sentence. 



17. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

—Pope. 



16. How long didst thou think that his silence 
was slumber? 



16. 



17. 



Vice 



is- 



— 'monster 

a J \ yf — mien y 
frightful] 



tboul didst think 



!Butm 



We 



lEJ 



C^he) I neede 



Ae 



to be eeenl 



hated 



endure, pity, 

'- ^nd)» — 



emhrace. 




familiar 

\with'-face, 
her] 



(if) ^ 



that 

sile nce \was — slumbet^ 
his 



Note.— In 16, " thai ** is an in- 
troductory conjunction introduc- 
ing the object clause. In 17, some 
authors parse **cw" as a relative 
pronoun instead of a conjunctive 
adverb. In 13, ^^ having and rest- 
fher) ing** and '* growing and becoming ^** 
are verbal nouns; "6m<" connects 
the two subjects. Some authors 
parse "no< a" as an adjective in 
this sentence; in my judgment, 
^^not** is an adverb, and modifies 
the verbal noun " having and rest- 



mg.' 



*^As culture conceives it** may be considered a modifier of the adjective **true.** 
Dia.-3. 
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1. Ha! laughest thou? 2. Height sirs, ^hat a noise 3. Huzza I huzza! long live Lord 

you make here. Kobin ! 

thouA laughest 



22 



4 




__22 , 22 

Swrna! humtaf 



3. 



Lord Bobinfllive 

— [ 

lonff) 



4. Ha I it is a sight to freeze one. 



22 



itiis^ sight 

r ^ 



to /rae«e I 



5. Let them be desolate for a reward of their shame 
which say unto me, Aha ! aha ! 

6.. 
Cyou)\Let\ 



19 



them 

Cto ^ he '- desolate 

\for — reward 

oj [ of — shams 
which I say\ their) 



Ahaf_aha/ 
unto — me . 



6. Oh, that the salvation of Israel were come out 
of Zion! 



7. Alas ! all earthly good still blends 
itself with home I 



22 6. 




22 - 

Alas! 7. 


~(I Wish)] 




good 1 hlefids\ 




that 




earthly] \ 

all still 




litself 




salvo 






«>.. 1 


of— Israel 


out of — Zionl 




[with — homes 


.^^^ 













8. Tush! tush! man, I made no refer- 
ence to you. 

22 22 5 

Tush/ tush/ man, 



, 8. 






°J| mad^ 




1 




reference 




,'»- 


.you. 



9. Hark I what nearer war-drum shakes 
the gale? 



22 
Hark/ 



9. 



ivar^drum \ shakes 



rj 



what 




Note.— In 3, ^* Lord Robin** is a proper noun in the nominative case to the imperative 
"Zivc." In 5, the two ^^ alias** are used as an objective element modifying ^^say;** they are 
used like a direct quotation following a transitive verb. I would parse ^^ aha^ aha** as a noun 
in the objective case, governed by the transitive verb ^^say,** Interjections are attendant or 
independent elements. 
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11. What ! old acquaintance I could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell ! 
I could have better spared a better man.— 5Aa*«apeare. 

WhatS acquaintance/ 




8 9S 

daetf fareWSllf 



' Po&rJ 



J I could have spared 



hetter) 

18 




10. Soft! I did but dreamt 



Jldid dreamt 



hut] 



Harvey's Grammar, pagre 133. (Old edition, page 121.) 



1. A mercenary informer knows no distinction. 
1. 



i^^fonmer I lcnowi\ 



dteHncfHon . 



wo J 



2. 1 send you here a sort of allegory. 

2. 

J I s end \ 

(fc«re I MVt 



^\^ 



aliegary. 



C to) -.you 



3. Our island home is far 
beyond the sea. 

3. 
home I is 



island} I 
•2 Otir] 



beyond sea , 

far] thej 



4. Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might. 



Jjove \ tookup^ smote 

— — ■ Land 



[ on — chorda 




Note.— In 3, ''far'' is an adverb, and modifies ''beyond sea,'* the basis of the phrase. In 

4, "up" may be diagrammed and parsed as an adverb. 

5. Your If is the only peace-maker: 6. He is very prodigal of his ohs and ahs. 

much virtue in If 

6. 6. ,2 

J/ \ is ^peace^'^maker: Se \ is -^ prodigal 

Cand) ^ 



Tbt«r 



virtue I (%si} 



^ntichj 




[jn-ii: 
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8. He possessed that rare union of reason, sixnplicityi and vehemence, which formed the 
prince of orators. 
8. 



He 



possessed 



union 



rare 
that 



of ^ r eason ,^ ^^ fo/^— •imytteityi , Cofy^fehomenoei, 
^ ' (ami J ■ - ■ ' ' ana 



which I fomtod 



thmj [of ^orators. 



7. He looked upward at the rugged heights that 
towered above him in the gloom. 



Se I looked 



at ^heighU 
rupgodj 



tou forod 

[^hoffo — him 
in — gloom. 



the 



0. Mark well my fall, and that that ruined me. 

—Shaketpeare, 

9-. 

Cyou) \ Mark^ 

^^ g»[ that I ruined 



\tno. 



10. The jingling of the guinea 
helps the hurt that honor feels. 
— Tennyaon, 
10. 



Jingling | helps 






T^ 




^hurt 




1 

pf-^guinoa 


tl^ 


2f 




u^ 


honor foeii) 




9 

12. There is no Joy 


but calm. 


^ There 


12. 




joy j ia 




j^J- 


1 






hut — calfn^ 



Note.— In 12, " there ^^ is an expletive adverb. **5m<" is a preposition; it may be consid- 
ered a conjunction, making ^^ccUrn^* the subject of a verb understood. 



11. His qualities were so happily blended that 
the result was a great and perfect whole. 
11. 
qual ities \ were blended 

^gi*j I hawily] 

that 



I rettult j» as whole . 

^171 — I — rr 



the) 
great 



^ perfect^ 
12 ••^— 15— \i 



18. I must be cruel, only to be kind. 



13. 
1 1 must be-^ cruel ^ 



to he — fctmi. 



only ^ 

18 



Note.— In 13, "iWnd" is a predicate 
adjective in the abridged expression; 
"Hnd" and "crwer* belong to "Z" 
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14. Why are you weighed upon with heaviness? 
14. 
you I are weighed upon 



Note. — In 14, " are weighed upon" is a 



Why} 



I compound verb, or •* upon " may be parsed 

{u,Hh-*««Mn^»9 as an adverb. 



15. Now blessings light on him that first invented 
sleep : it covers a man all over, thoughts and all, like 
a cloak. — CervarU/e9, 




16. Many a morning on the moor- 
land did we hear the copses ring. 
— Tennyson. 
16. 



we I did hear 



all over^ , 

' «J ! 4 4 

liks ^ I thotiffhts ^ all. 



Cto) — eloah . 

IT 



c&pges 



the] [Cto) ring, 
on — tnowrlands 

IE} 

8 

^() — morning 



Many a) 



17. He stretched out his right hand at these 
words, and laid it gently on the boy's head. 

— Dickens. 
17. 



Se I stretched 



and 
hand 



right 



hi»] 



at — words « 



theMj 



laid 



it 

on — he€»d, 

boy^aj 
the) 
gently 



18. He acted ever as if his country's wel- 
fare, and that alone, was the moving spirit. 

18. 
He I acted 



as if 



I I I 

I welfare^ , that was — spirit 

^ I MfUkA ■ I ■ II. 



eountry ^s] 
his I 



- and 



moving] 
alone J the 



21. As his authority was undisputed, 
so it required no jealous precautions, no 
rigorous severity. 

21, 



own] I 




A'» 



ffJ 



20. I will work in my own sphere, nor wish it it I required^ 
other than it is. 

20. 

J I will work iwiliy wish 
I I **<w 

I \in — sphere 



preeatdi &ns) Mveeili^ 



Jealous 



no) 



rigorous 



than ( 
[itiis. 



^r 



ggtfliorfty- weay — unOisput^ 
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10. The great contention of criticism is to find the faults of the modems and the heauty 
of the ancients. Whilst an author is yet living, we estimate his powers by his worst per- 
formance; and when he is dead, we estimate them by his best — Johmon, 

^?- ^ N 

contention \ is — to find 



great} 
The 



we 



faults 



of — erltielstn 



und 



of^modema , 



of-^aneienia. 



the 



estiinate 



author J i« living^ 

an) 



[WMM 



yet 



powers 



and 



hU) 
by -^perfomumoe ; 

worst] I 









hU 


tr« 


estimate 




anoey 




iM^dead^ 




J~them 


lie 


by^(perfonH' 




Itrhen 




•«d 








hU 





22. Like all men of genius, he delighted 
to take refuge in poetry. 
22- 



he I delighted 



[LOeo Ito 
[fUy — man 



io-take" 



refuge 



in — poetry • 



OjC — genius f 



Note.— In 16, **all over^* is an adverbial phrase, and equals "entirely." In 18, in parsing 
"wcw,'* see Harvey's Grammar, page 209, remark 1st under rule U. In 21, "(w," in my judg- 
ment, is a subordinate conjunction, and equals "since" or '"because." In 16 and 22, "Ztibc*' 
is an adverb; many excellent teachers, and some standard authors, parse it as a preposition 
in such cases. 

23. To know how to say what other people only think is what makes men poets and 
BBges; and to dare to say what others only dare to think, makes men martyrs or reformers, 
or both. 




Note.— "Po«<*," "sages," "martyrs," "reformers,'' 
and "both" are attributive objects. 
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24. That done, she turned to the old man with 

a lovely smile upon her face—such, they said, as 

they had never seen, and never could forget— and 

clung with both her arms about his neck. — Dickens, 

24. 



25. To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die. 

— Campbell, 



turned 



clniig 




1 '^^* 2 

To live 1 Is — to (lie. 





1 {not 
in^heart» 


we leave\ 






^ h 


Y^fhieh) 






ehindf 








19 



they I Baid, 



26. But war's a game which, were their subjects 
wise. 
Kings would not play at—Cowper, 
26. 
But 

war I is game 



(it I wat ) — ttnlls J 



eneh , 



they 



had Been, ^^ could forgets] 
1— «»»<* 1 1 



H 



Kings would play 

' notj I \ ^at. ^ whiehj 



21 



Note.— In 24, all between the dashes, to my mind, 
is a complex attendant element; ''that done** is an 
abridged proposition, and modifies ''turned" and 
"clung;** "that** is in the absolute case with the 
participle "done.** "As** is a relative pronoun. In 
26, "but** is a co-ordinate introductory conjunction. 
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27. Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be.— Pope. 

27. 




80. Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place 
(Portentous sight!) the owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscure wings athwart the noon. 
Drops his blue-fringed lids and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in heaveni 
Cries out, "Where is it? '^--Coleridge. 



Bight!) 

■> owlet 



30. 



4 

AiheUtn^ 



Sailing 



\on 



Drops 



%dlils 



l^<tf*» 



Tfjue^/ringnfa) | 



{ ^ihem 



his ^ 



Vorih 
on^wingg 
obaeure) {^ 

athwart - noon , {, 



[ from — hHUttg -pUtee 



Cries out , 



it?' 



liooting 



'"Where 



\pt — Bun 



gtariousj 



<n — 



heavenly 



Note.— In 28, "JVto6c" is in the absolute case by pleonasm; ** whose ^* is a relative pro- 
noun in the possessive case; "fcngf ago^* may be considered an inseparable adverbial phrase. 
In 30, "sight^^ is in the absolute case by exclamation; "om^' may be parsed as an adverb; 
"tpAcrcMtef" is the object of ''cries <mt;'^ if ''close*' equals " closed,'* it should be parsed as 
an adjective belonging to "them.'* 
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81. A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 29. Can storied urn or animated bust 



Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. — Kealt, 



Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the sleeping dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death 'i^Oray, 

29. 



31% 



thing 

pf^heauty 



is 



foT^V^T p 



Joy 

-IT 



18 



Cand:> 



loveliness 



ineneases; 



Cand) 



it 



will J^ass 



nmrj \J 




32. Dry clank' d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang' d round him, as he based 
His feet on jets of slippery crags that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels.— 7(Snny«on. 



32. 



iMAvness 



clanl^d 



TT — and • 



and 



eir/f 



The 




clanged 

all} 



round — >tim-y 



he 



baaed 



feet 

Hie[ 

on — Jets 



to ^ left ^ r*o>~*^^* 



NoTB.— Some authors consider "oK" 
the subject of the second clause of the 
compound sentence. Others prefer to parse " ott " 
as an adverb modifying " to left and right," 



^ of-^eragB 
alipperyj 

that I rang 



Sharp - emUten 



the} [of^heeU . 
armed) 
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Si 


$ 


*© 




g 




Q 




^ 




« 






H 


CO 


'' 




5 


•1 




1 


R 







^ a 



b a> 
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34. There are things of which I may not speak : 
There are dreams that can not die: 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor upon the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
**A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts."— ionp/e^fotr. 



34. 



things 



J" [ may speakl 

.not) [o/~tgl*ich 



dreams 



There 



are 



There 



are 



that lean diet 



There 



fhoughts 



are 



that fnahe] bring 
-And 



heart 
strong j [weahy 
the 



And' 



paring) 



And 



pallor 
upon — eheek. 



mist 

before — eye. 



words 



'Come 



of-^Bong 



fatal] 
that 



^ will I <<-.wiH, 
^oy*gJ I wind^e] 



\ ^ over — me 
like 

'cto)^ chill : 



W 



And 



the) 



thoughts 



are fhontghis. 



of — yoftth 



None.— In 34, "there^^ at the beginning of each of the first three lines is an expletive 
adverb. The **and" after the period is an introductory conjunction. "^ hoy^s iinU w the 
wind's wiU, and the thoughts of youth are long^ long thoughts" is a compound sentence; it is an 
adjective element of the third class, and is in apposition with "word*.'* 
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■§ 



i 



a 



§• 



^3 

a 

08 



^s 
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Harvey's Orammar. pasres 141, 142, and 146. (Eeyised edition.) 



2. Mrs. Elkins, the milliner, found 
Sarah's book. 

2. 



Mrs.'EUMns \ found 



the] 



booh, 

8arah'»} 



12, Mr. Mason is a truly good 
man. 

12. 
Mr, Mason I is — man,. 



good ) 
truly) 



2. How many quarts are there in a 
gallon? 

2. *^^*^ 
qtiarts \ are 

fnanyj I (^ <n — gallon ? 

Mow) aj 



8. 0, how careless you are f 
you I areh'Caveless 



how 



6, And the fellow calls himself a 
painter I 
6. 



fellow \ calls 



" TxTJ 



MmBelf—paint&rJ 



^y 



7. He deserved punishment rather 
than pity. 



SEe I deserved 

\rather 



puniBhmetU 



than 



"fey. 



9. What was the Kubicon? 

9, 
Mubi conf\ was -> What 

-^ — T^ 



11. Alas for the man who has not learned to work! 



AUu 



11. 

CJ I anii'^sad^ 



the] 



who I hoe teamed 



not] 



to work I 



13. I had a dream which was not all a 
dream. — Byron, 

18. 



j|liair| 



dream 



IT 



whUh I wa» — drean^, 

not 'a] 



14. A plague of all cowards, 
still say L^Shakespeare, 

U. 

I etui] [plague 

A/j \ j}f — eOfV€M'd8Tf 

ail] 
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15. Attend to the duties I have 
assigned you. 
16. 



€you) 1 


Attend 


1 


Itc^duH 




-J 


T have asHfft^etf 








(wdliUhj^ 




fto)^ 


|fO^. 



16. Many fell by thy arm : they were consamed 
in the flame of thy wrath. 
16, 
'Many \ fell 

thy] 
tJsefi Itrere consumed 




17. When shall it be morn in the grave, to bid the 
slumberer awake? 

17. • 
it 1 8haU "be^ jKom 



Ifhen 



\ in — grave ^ \ iiluwi6erfi' 

the] ^^J iCio} uuhOcb ? 



18. The Commons, faithful to their 
system, remained in a wise and masterly 
inactivity.— ifocibintosA. 

18. 

rmnrained 

faOh/in ' tH#g moHerltf) I 



Cofnmona. 



^i= 



ayatevH, 

their] 



Note. — Many of the sentences on these pages are so simple that 1 have not diagrammed 
them. In 6, '*a?»d" is an introductory conjunction, and *' painter" is an attributive object. 
In 9, **what" is an interrogative pronoun. In 11, ^^aUis" is an interjection. 



Harvey's Grammar, pasre 147. (Old edition, page 134.) 



1. Thy feet are fetterless. 2. Level spread the lake before him. 3. He waved his broad 

felt hat for silence. 

1. 2. 3. 

12 



feet I are --fetterless. lake | spread - L^el 

Thy] 



the 



JleifvavecT 



before — hitn. 



hat 



felt) 
broad 



J**r— 



silence. 



his] 



4. A soldier of the Legion lay 6. It sank from sight before 7. None will flatter the i)oor. 
dying in Algiers. it set. — WhUtier. 

4. 5. 

soldier ylay^dying Jg I sank 



7^ 

None I wiU flatten* 



pf^-Legiou 

the] 



it\ »et. 



\before 
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6. Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ! 
detea, Bhowertt, 

Te ^ ye I descend! 



8. Ye are the things that tower. 

8. 
Ye \ are ^things 

the] 



that tower. 



9. The house was wrapped in flames. 
house I was wrapped 



Jfeej 



in — flames. 



10. Hope and fear are the bane of human life. 
Hope fear j are — ban e 

""** the) 



of ^ life. 



hutnanj 



11. The village all declared how much he 
knew. — Goldsmith. 

11. 



village \ declared 




all 




\jte hnew: 


\tnueh 

how) 



12. He that refuseth instruc- 
tion despiseth his own soul. 

12. 



He I despiseth 



that refuseth 




instruction^ 



(that) 

I lark 



13. Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

ii 
ascends 



the 



mandi 



13. 
sings? I Is 



14. How dreadful is this place, for God 
is heref 
14. 
place f I is -^dreadful 



for — tliee 



this 



How] 



for 
y God I is 



here! 



15. He dares not touch a hair of Catiline. 16, What can compensate for the loss of char- 
acter? 



15. 



16. 



He I dares 



\not 



(to) touch 




What \can compensate 

[ \fo'*' — loss 



the] 



of — eharaeterf 



of^ Catiline . 
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17. Lead ns not into temptation, but deliver 2a O Gk>d, we are but leaves on thy stream, 
Qs from eviL clouds in thy sky. 



Cthou) 






info — ten^ptation , 



we\ a re -^le aves 

[but 



(anai 



clouds 



fr&m ^ €9 i i. 



thy) thw) 



18. Time slept on flowers, and lent his 2L Talk to the point and stop when yon have 
glass to Hope. reached it 



18. 



JTime \ slept lent 



on — flowers. 



glasa 



21. 
Cyou) I Talk stop 



hU) 
to — Hope, 



to — point, 

the] 



you I have reached 



when 



k 



19. All were sealed with the seal which is never 23. 1 know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
to be broken till the great day. And the mourner looks up and is glad. 



19. 
All I were sealed 



XfMfith — seal 



the} 



whUh I ie — to %« Irroken 



till^^day. 



23. 



T I know 



tho^tf I art gone 



weary \ are bleet, 
the) r (^ ^here 



JLnA 
snourner I looh4 



■— — 7]T- mourner \loohM ^ U^gi 



is-^iad . 



(where) 



24. What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north wind raved?— TF^itti«r. 



the) 



night] behaved.? al 

Cdid) matter.*^ 



VWhat 



24. 
night I behaved? \ Cwas)-^ matter 

the) 



how J 



What} 



wind raved f 



north) 
the 



wind \ raved? I Cwas)-^ matter 



Cdid) m^atter 



north 



the) 



how 



What I 



Whai 
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22, It was now the Sabbath-day, and a small congregation, of about a hundred souls, 
had met for divine service in a place more magnificent than any temple that human hands 
had ever built to Deity.— TTt^on. 



28.. 



It 



was — BcCSbath-^ay, 



and 

eongvegation \ haid met 



BmaUj 
a 



hundredj 



for — •gftftogy 
divine] 
iM— place 



a] [fnare fnagnifUeni 



T 

than 

[^ temple \ (is^thagni/te^nQ 



'handt 
human] 



had built 



that 



to — l>eltyi 



25. Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 
Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where the wide storms their banners fling, 
And the tempest clouds are driven.— PercivaZ. 
Bird 



of^wing, 



broad ^^^ sweeping j\ 



fifj 25. 

home I is — high 



Thy 



in — heaven* 



Hortnei fling. 



iJLnd 



clouds 



tempest] 
the 



banners 



Note.— In 4, "toy" is a copulative 
verb, and ^* dying *^ is a present active 
participle, and as a predicate adjective 
belongs to '"soldier." In 13, ''{tfiai) the 
lark ascends and sings " is the subject ; or, 
make "tt" the subject, and put ''{that) 
the lark ascends and sings " in apposition 
with it In 14, some authors consider 
"here" a predicate adjective. Sentence 
17 may be considered compound, if pre- 
ferred. In 19, " to he broken" is a second 
class attribute, and is a predicate adjec- 
tive. In 20, "dui" is a modal adverb, 
and equals ""merely" In 22, the expres- 
sion '• a hundred " is a numeral adjective ; 
"'about" is an adverb, and modifies ""a 
hundred," In 23, ""is glad" may be used 
as the predicate of another subordinate 
sentence if preferred. I have given two diagrams for 24; in one, ""matter" is a noun in the 
predicate; in the other, ""{did) matter" is a verb. Some consider 24 a compound sentence, 
and some think the two sentences are independent of each other. In my judgment, it is a 
oomponnd sentence, but it is a loose sentence, and a connective need not be supplied in such 

sentences. 

DiA.— 4. 



are driven m 



[ ( where) 
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Harvey's Grammar, pa^e 157. (Old edition, page 143.) 
6. Man's necessity is Ood's opportunity. 



6. 
necessity I is — appiyrtunity. 



7. Mr. Hodge, the farmer, hired Mr. 
Olds, the mason. 
7. 



Man's) 



Mr.Hodge f I hired 



God'MJ 



[ farmer, 

the) 



Mr.OUU, 



L 



Note.— On page 165, "director^" "monitor,** "day," and ** leader" are attributive objects. 
On page 159, *^ amidships" is an adverb and modifies "struck;" "just" is an adverb and mod- 
ifies "ainidships" 



Harvey's Orammar, pa^e 168. (Old edition, page 150.) 



6. A disposition so amiable will secure 
universal regard. 
6. 



dispositiMi I %cUl secure 



atnittble 



^T 



regard, 
univergaij 



7. His brother's offense will not condemn 
him. 
7. 



offence I wUl cand>&nn 

trother'a) \ ^ot 



JEOs 



T 






1. Black crags behind thee pierce 
the clear blue sky. 

1. 



crtigs I pierce 



Blaeh\ 



£k^. 



beJUnd-thee clear^ 
the 



2. Vicissitudes of good and evil fill up 
the life of man. 

2,; 

Vic issitudes\ /^^ ] 



the) 
of^good ^ ^ ^ (of)^evil | ^o/— 



3. He had a remarkably good view 4. He shakes the woods on 5. The fate of gods may well 
of their features. the mountain side. be thine. 

3. 4. 5. 

He I hadr 



He \ shakes 



vie%e 



remarhablp 



goodj 



of—featarta* 



wood» 
thej 



fate I may be^thine. 



of^'ffodt 



thHr 



mountainj 
the 
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7. His architecture has become a mere framework for the setting of delicate sculpture. 

— Ruikxik^ 

7. 

architecture I has become — fratnewcrh 



Mi» 



^ 



for — 06M nff 

the} 



of — »eul ptur€^ 
delicate} 



Harvey'8 Qrammar, pa^e 164. (Old edition, page 150.) 



3. The panther's track is fresh in the snow. 
8. 
truck I i8 — fre&h 



^tuuher'$j 
Th€J 



in .»>MMK0. 



the) 



4. His home lay low in the vaUey* 

4. 
home I lay — low 



MU 



in — valtefft 

thej 



& We one day descried some shaplesB object 
floating at a distance. 

5^ 



We I descried 



ot(feet 

9hapele»»] 



floating 



one} 



at — diBtaweom 



6. The horses ran two miles without 
stopping. 

6. 
h4)rses \ ran 



without — Btopping^ 



(J^milee 



two} 



S. See what a grace is seated on his brow. 

— Shakespeare, 

8. 
CyotO 



grace I is seated 



in 

what) 



on~^ hrowt. 



hisj' 



11. Heaven first taught letters 
for some wretch's aid.— Pope. 

11. 



Seaven | taught 




\ 


first] 
for^a 


letters 
id. 


9€ 


vretehf^ 
vme J 


1 



Note.— In 4, *'toy" is a copulative verb; "tow" is a predicate adjective. In 6, "day'' is 
in the-objective case without a governing word. In sentence 9, page 164, "fo/«" is the sub- 
ject; "tA«re" is an expletive adverb. 
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L To doubt the promise of a 
friend is a sin. 

^1. 

To daubf\ | is sin. 

— IT 



^ 






2. He has gone to his office 
to write a letter. 
2. 
Me 1 Has gone 



to writ& 



his) 



"3" 



3. How pleasant it is to see 
the snn. 

-^ 8. 



io'seSi I is^^pleasant 



gotgj 






4. Not to know me argaes yonrself unknown. 

—MiUon. 
4. 



to know I I . argues 



\t 



Ifourself 



unkfunani 



6. 'Tis not in mortals to command success. 6. Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 

— Addison — Congreve, 

It 6.__ 



to command 



tf 



An'-fnorMls 



Jdtusic I hafh 



ehamts 



,to soothe 



'breast. 



savaac 



ih^ i 



7. I was not hardened enough to venture a 8. A thousand years scarce serve to found a 
quarrel with him.— Clnt;fey. state.— -Byron. 

7, 8. 

1 I was Jiard ened years \ serve 

t enotigh 



ruft 



A thousand] 



scarce] 



■to found 



to venture 



then. 



quwnrel 



ZsT 



with — h4m^' 



aj- 



NoTE.— " To d(w*6t," "to «ee," "to knowj^* and "to command" are infinitives having the 
construction of nouns. "To imte," "to venture^" and "to found" have the construction of 
adverbs. "^ thousand" is a numeral adjective. 
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1. Soon rested those who 
fought. 



Harvey's Qramxnar, pa^e 166. (Old edition, page 155.) 

4. It was now a matter of cariosity who the old gentleman was. 

It 

A 



^\ I r gent lenwcn ' I ^wa8^ — who \ 

^^ "31 T^ T 



vfho] fougKi. 



[tfj I 
the] 



of—tCwHioHty 



2. All said that love had suffered wrong. 8. He huilds a palace of ice where the 

torrents fall. 
^ . 8. 



JUl I said 



that 



^ 1jOV€ fccMt Buffered 



wrong. 



Ael huilds 




ee 


1 




jpala 


torrents fall, 

the] lufhere 




«l 


office 



5. The fires of the bivouac complete 6. Towards night, the schoolmaster walked over to 



what the fires kindled by the battle 
have not consumed. 

^ ^ 

fires I complete \ 



THe\ 



thai 



of — hivouae 



the] 



fires I have eon»u%ned\ 



\ which 



hindled 



by— battle 



the cottage where his little friend lay sick. 



schoolmaster 


. 


walked 


ds^^nighi, 


the] 


lay 






over 
Towat 




to- 


--eotta 


are 


• friend 




the J 

}iclG. 




little \ 






1 where 





7. Until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity, 
freedom they can have from none but you. — Burke, 





fhev 1 


can have 




m- 




1 

become — lo»t 






freedo 


you 


frt 

^ 


Mit* — none 






1 lentil 










to — fee 




but — yon'* 




Hn 


a 







all] 



^f — interest (of) — dignity, 

natural J | 



true 
tjour 
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8. The sound of the wind among the leaves 
was no longer the soand of the wind, but of the 
sea. — LongfeUow, 



9. These are follies on which it would 
be greater folly to remark. — Landor, 



^ sound 



I 



•was — sound 



of—^'Uflnd 



[litnqer I 

^i the) 



of tHHtf, 



ihe\ 



among t^aveti 



{it I -ufas) — sound 



of — 9ea. 



it 



9. 
These I are — follies 



to rrnnark, I would be — folly 



greater) 
which 



In 4, the clause "u;^ t?ie old gentleman was," is the subject In 6, *'2ay" is a copulative 
Twbj ^'nck^' is a predicate adjective and belongs to ** friend;" *' where" is a relative adverb, 
connecting the adjective clause to ^* cottage," and modifying "Hck." In 7, ** become" is also a 
copulative verb; "to*«" is a predicate adjective and belongs to "you." 

10. I am now at liberty to confess that much which I have heard objected to my late 
friend's writings, was well founded. 



10. 



I 


^ aan 1 at — 


liberty 






MoirJ 






to eotnfesa 




hat 

»ueh 1 Viag J!imnSea. 
















'4eh 


1 -irellj 




J have heard 










ivh 










ol 


JerU^ 













fKJend'el 



late ] I 
ntyj 



Note.— In 10, **«< liberty" is an adjective element of the second class; it equals *^firee,*' 
**Now," and **to confute" eta, are adverbial elements modifying the adjective phrase "cK 
Uberty." 
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o 

d 
o 



o 
>> 


03 



.2 









vl 



^, 







^ 


g 


;s 


? 


«> 


« 


s) 


1 


. © 


*\ 


■A 


£ 


S 


^ 








• 1 


1 




I 


11 


$ 


« 


§ 

^ 


^ 3 1 


5 


\~\ 


4^ 


1 






^ 




i*« 


— ^ 




s 


?i 


iS 


06 


~~~ 


^ 




.« 




I 


1 





% 








s» 










1 


1 




1 


4» g 


s 
5 



11 



i 

I 



i« 



a 



O 
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Harvey's Qrammar, page 172. (Old edition, page 166.) 



1. God's balance, watched by angels, is 
hung across the sky. 

1. 
balance^ I 4,8 hung 



God's \ 



acroBB — Bi 



ufatehed 



by — angelB, 



2. My eyes pursued him far away among the 
honest shoulders of the crowd. 



eye 

My] 



es I f^turswed 



away 



Iti'm 



■far) 
among — Bhauldwm 



honeBt\ 



the. 



o f^erowd* 



the] 



4. Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all 
its grossness. 



Vice T 



lost 



[ lUelf 



etfil 



hy — loBing 



grOBBUSBB, 



6. If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments. 



Cyou) I keep 



e€nnfnandment»m 



If 



love 



3. Nothing is law that is not 5. There is a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a 

reason. virtue. 



Nothing \ is — law 



5. J[here 

limi t \ is 



-that] JB — re€tBon. 



[ not 



forbearanee \ eetues U> "be — virtue. 



a 
at — which 



7. Were I not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes. 

7. 
J I would be — jyiogenen. 



(if) 



Were — Al€9tand0r, 

\ not 



8. Unless he reforms soon, 
he is a ruined man. 



he I is — man. 



ruined] 



UnleBB 



he I reforms, 
I soonj 
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9. Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. 

9. 
//e I shall perish. 

I I HhewUe 



JBoBeept 



Ufj 



f*6JPWt«f 



10. Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbor's 
house, lest he weary of thee, and so hate thee. 



TO.. 



(you) I Withdraw 



foot 



U9t 



thy] 



I *^y] 

L *« I woarfi ^ hate 



*2-L!£?«aL«n4*. 



of — fitoe» 



Lj*2& 



11. I am quite 8are Mr. Hutchins rode through the village this morning. 
I I am — sure 



quite] 



(of-^thit) 



UHut) 



Jllr>Mutehin9 I rode 



12. He never has a lesson because he is 
too lazy to study. 



ire \ has 






1 




leBBon, 


never 




a\ 


bt 


isau»€ 

he\ U — Iwnf 




1 tooj 


to»t%$dy. 



14. Even by means of our sorrows* we 
belong to the eternal plan. 



we 



I 



bel^yng 



JEven\ 



to — ygrfn, 



eteimal J 

the] 

by — tneans 



of — aorrowB^ 



through — rillago 



the\ 
^ ( ) — ntoming^ 



this 

12. Do not forget to write when you 
reach home. 
13.. 



(you) I Do forget] 



to write 



you I reach 



( > — hiyme. 



17. The man that blushes is 
not quite a brute. — Yowig, 



man 



I [ Inoe 



bTTUte. 



not a\ 
^ that I blushes __ 
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15. The gentleman who was dressed in brown-once-black, had a sort of medico-theological 
exterior, which we afterward found to be representative of the inward man. 

15. 
genUeman 



The\ 



had 



ZIJ 



who 



i»as dressed 



-exterior, 



medieo-iheologiral J 



found 



afierward. 



Avhieli 



to be^-^reprehefttatUfe 



In'-brofvn^ onre - f>laeH^ 



of — man. 



inward J 



the! 



la 



My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 

Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing.— SJieifey. 

18, 
80U% I is — hoat^ 



^v\ 


1 enchanted \ 




WK€cli 






an 


doth float 


— »t^«»^ 












like 










(U 




Upon 


sleeping] 
waves -SL 


ing. 






silver } 
the 


of — sing 






sweet J 
thy 





Note. — In 4, 
"town^r" is a parti- 
ciple with the con- 
struction of a noun ; 
as a noun, it is the 
object of the prepo- 
sition **6y;" as a 
verb, it governs its 
object *^ grossfiess.^* 
In 5, " There'' is an 
expletive adverb ; 
^^ virtue" is nomi- 
native case in the 
predicate after the 
complex copula 
"c«Me« to &«;*' **a< 
which'''' modifies 
''ceases to hey In 8, 
the clause ''unless 
he reforms soon'' can 

modify the adjective *' ruined,'* In 11, to 
my mind, "that Mr. Hutchins rode through 
the village this morning" is a substantive 
clause, and is an adjective element of ap- 
position modifying some word understood, 
as indicated by the diagram. In IS, 
"home" is a noun, and is m the objective 
case without a governing word. In 14, 
"even" is an adverb, and is used in the 
sense of "as is not to be expected; " it modi- 
fies "belong," In 15, " brovm-once-black" is 
a noun ; it is the object of the preposition 
"in;" "representative" is a predicate ad- 
jective in the abridged expression " to be 
representative of the inward man," " Tobe" 
is a verb ; neuter ; copulative ; irregular ; 
infinitive mode; present absolute tense; 
has no voice; and is here used to intro- 
duce the adjective phrase "to be repre- 
sentative," etc. In 17, "quite" is an adverb; equals "a/mpletely" or "entirely,'* 



16. 



Every art was practised to make them pleased 
with their own condition. — Johnson, 

m 

art \ was (practiced 



XSvery 



4 



to'-make 



thetm 



pleased 



with — eonOiUon^ 



their 
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Harvey's Qrammar, pagre 174. (Old edition, page 158.) 

5. They wash, iron, cook, eat, and sleep in the same room. 

5. 
They I washf. ^iron^. _, c ook, ^ ^. eatp sleep 

I v^ ****^ t (afidj I '^ (and) j and ^ 



in^^TOom, 



7. The hook which I loaned you, 
and which you lost, was a present ^ 
from my father. — 



6. I want to he quiet, and to be let alone. 



want 



to he — quiet f to be let—^alon^ 



Note. — In sentence 1, " and " 
connects the compound sub- 
ject "exercise^* and **<ewip«r- 
ance.^* In 2, ^^and^^ con- 
nects the predicate adjectives 
"bright'' and " few«?y." In 3, 
*^ Neither'' introduces the sen- 
tence, and *^nor" connects 
"oW" and ''infirm," In 4, 
''but" connects the predicate 
adjectives "angry" and "ex- 
cited." In 6, "quiet" and "alone" are adjectives, and belong to **/." 

10. There was another tap at the door-^a smart, potential tap, which seemed to say, 
"Here I am, and in I'm coming." 

There 





hook\ 


was^—presewt 






ihe] 






_«j 




X 


tonned] 


, vfhieh 












"»y| 


and 


(to)- 


—youx 


I 




you 










lost. 












fi^hieh 





10. 
tan 1 wa8 




another] 


' f 


1 


at — cloor«— 






P» 


tl^J 


•**«^'-«<l^** 


nttol] 


wHieh 




a 














1 


.1 a«h^ 




''Mere\ 
and 
X\ atn i 



cofMygr 
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8. To liye in a fine bouse and drive fast horses is the height of his ambition. 

^ 8. 

To live _^ (to) drive 






i8 — height 



the \ 



m 



,hor9eM 



of — <»mMHon. 



hU\ 



9. All the girls were in tears and white muslins, except a select two or three, who were 
being honored with a private view of the bride and bridesmaids, upstairs. 

9, 
girls I were — [in—tears^ .. ^ (in) — mu8lin9^ 



and* 



ufhite] 



^"^"^^ — ^<y*r^.) 



aeleet . 



fffho I tpgrg— ■•ft^ing fconormf 



up — Btair»9 



with — tfieut 



private J 



of^-hride ^^^ fof^hrideiMna>aU» 



the 



11. Not a truth has to art or to science been given, 

But brows have ached for it, and souls toiled and striven. — LyUon, 

IX 
truth I ,ha8 heen given^ 




.yot 



-B^i 



to — aft Q^ tO'-^»eienee 



troies I liaffe ached 



and 



for^-iOf 



jhouIm 



(have) tolled ^^^ ^ (have') striven^^ 



Note.— In 9, ^'and^^ connects the predicate phrases, ^Hn tears" and **(*n) wkUe muslina,^* 
I consider "were" a copulative verb, and ^^ being fumored" a compound participle having the 
construction of a predicate adjective. " Up stairs" may be considered a modifier of "view." 
In 11, in my judgment, "a" is an adjective, equals ^^one^" and *^not" is an adverb modifying 
the adjective "a." Some grammarians parse ^*not a" as an adjective belonging to "frirfA." 
In this sentence, "but" is a subordinate conjunction, equals *^ unless" or *^ except." 
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Harvey's Qramxnar, pa^e 177. (Old edition, page 160.) 
2. He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 3. I would that ye all spake with tongues. 









1 1 would 



that 
ye I 9pahe 



I all 



ufMh. — Umgue^ 



4. Thou Shalt love thy n 
4. 


eighhor as thyself. 


4nM>u 1 8haU- lave 


L. 


r 


I 




f^HghJbo^ 




(thtm 


«*yj 












1 «l 


***»"f 



5. Launch thy hark, Mariner! 



Mtarinerl r 

(thou) I JLaunch 



^ bark\ 



thy\ 



6. He made them give up their spoils. 



\ 



He I made 



(to) ffive 



[jup 



tp&iJBk 



their] 



7. Go quickly, that you may meet them. 
7. 



(you) I Go 

I IL 



guirlely. 



tAae 



Lk*2 



yitu nuity meet 



them. 



8. Voltaire, who might have seen him, 9. The French, a mighty people, combined for the 



speaks repeatedly of his majestic stature. 

8. 
Voltaire, \ speaks 



of'~ stature. 



mi^estie 



EiJT 

hU\ 



^ who I might have teen 



hitn. 



regeneration of Europe. 
9. 



I repeatedip ^^J ■ 



Frenchfl combined 



IL. 



y people^ 
mighty] 



[f^— 



regeneration 



x>f-^ Murope* 
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10. Not many generations ago, where you now sit, circled with all that exalts and em- 
bellishes civilized life, the rank thistle nodded In the wind, and the wild fox dag his hole 
unscared. — ^Jprci^ue, 



thistle 








11. Very few men, properly speaking, live at present : most are preparing to live another 
time. 



( ) 



speaHiiitg, 



properly \ 



men. 



; 



live 



^ery\ (J^uiQ 

(men) \ are jkP^€cring 



12. I lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came. 



X\mpeil 

X 



Note. — In 10, the phrase, 
'^not many generations ago,^* 
modifies ** nodded " and " dug; " 
or '* ago " may be considered an 
adverb modifying " nodded " 
and '*dMS'," and *^not many gen- 
erations^* would then modify 
•* ago.*^ ** Where " connects the 
subordinate proposition t o 
*' nodded " and " dug ; " " gener- 
ations''* is in the objective case 
without a governing word. In 
11, '* properly speaking** is a 
complex attendant element. 

13. While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered 
and slept. 

18. 
tliey I slwinbered 



toJUf^ 



_L2zz£E2SSL 



another i 



4n - ^nUnJ^^era, 



slept* 




jne\ I * 



bridegroom \ tarried. 



While 
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17. Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein oar Savior's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of warning singe th all night long: 
And then no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome: then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

— Shakespeare, 



17 , 

Some 1 say, 




th0J I So] joj 



I>ia.-6. 
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16. At ten o*clock, my task being 
finished, I went down to the river. 

L6. 
I I went 



4 



dawn 



to — river. 



the) 
At --ten 



of^ etotih. 



ta^k 



wyj 



being finished,. 



NoTB.— In 14, "w^je" is a rel- 
ative pronoun limiting "tow**' and 
^^phenoTMna" and connecting the 
subordinate proposition to ^^na- 
tare:' ''All " is an adjective, and be- 
longs to ** laws" and ''phenomena." 
Sentence 15 may be considered 
compound, if preferred. In 16, " my 
tatk being finished" is an abridged 
proposition modifying " went ; " 
" task " is in the absolute case with 
the participle "being finished" 
" O'clock" equals "of the dock." 



Harvey'B Oramnaar, pckfirea 180 and 181. (Old edition, page 162.) 



17. Multitudes of little floating clouds, 

Ere we, who saw, of change were conscious, pierced 
Through their ethereal texture, had become 
Vivid as fire.— TTordnport A. 

17. 
Multitudes I had heemne — Vivid 



^ of — eloude^ 



floating \ 
littU 



pierced 



Through — texture, 



ethereal] 
theCr 



were — - conscious. 



Ere 



fire, I (ie-^ vivid) 



m/io I saw. 



of — change 



NoTK.— In 13, 
"there" is an ex- 
pletive adverb ; 
^'hope" is the 
subject of the 
second sentence; 
"than (hope) of 
him {is)" is an 
adverbial e 1 e - 
mentof the third 
class modifjring 
the adjective 
"more." In 14, 
" som^wJuU" is an 
adverb and mod- 
ifies the adjective 
"fond" under- 
stood. In 15, 
"than I {am old)" 
modifies the pred- 
icate adjective 
"older." In 17, 
"fuuibecome" is a 
copulative vorb. 
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18. Then here's to our hoyhood, its gold and its gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May I 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys. 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, thb Boys! 

—0. W, Holmes, 
18. 
toast) I i» 



here 



(and) 



Then 



ioast 

"3" 






is) 



here 



Jtnd 



(to)— stars ^^qjtif; (to)— dews 



Father, 



(tltcu) 



of — winter. 



of — Mayt 



take 



I ho/ve done 

~~ ] wheti , 



of — children, 



thy\ 



with — toyn, 
life-lastitig] 



I Boyt 



29. That the climate of the northern hemisphere has changed, and that its mean temper^ 
atnre nearly resembled that of the tropics, is the opinion of many naturalists.— XyeM. 
That 

I cUm ate \ has changed^ 



that 




— opinion 

the J 



o/— naturalitte. 



many 



Note.— In 19, *' wisdom^ Judgment^ prudencej and firmness ^^ is the compound subject. In 20, 
" ruihiralt amusing , and healthy " is the compound attribute ; they are predicate adjectives. In 21, 
*^ mindjtidgment, and imaginatimij" with the modifiers, is a compound complex objective element. 
In 22, ** goody faithfidtand generous " is a compound adjective element ; it modifies " 6oy." In 23, 
*-^ fearfully and wonderfuUy" is a compound adverbial element ; it modifies " is made.^* In 24, " to 
love Ood and to do good to men" is the complex compound subject, it is a second class element. 
In 25, " expands and elevates " is the simple compound predicate. In 26, " to labor and to wait " is a 
compound objective element of the second class. In 27, " of indolence and (of) improvidence " is a 
compound objective element of the second class, and modifies " advocate" In 28, **tn readingy in 
-writing ajourrudy and in studying navigation" is a compound complex adverbial element of the second 
class, of manner. In 29, we have a compound sentence used as the subject of the proposition. 
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8. (Old edition.) His excuse was, that the roads were very bad, that the snpply train 
oould not be brought up, and that the army was not well enough equipped for offensive 
operations. 



esecuse 



waSi 




roads I were — badf 



(and) 



— ^ i train 



could be hrouglit 

not J [ up. 



that^^^^ and 

army | was equipped 



no* j 



[ well 

[enough 

for — operations. 



offensive} 



SO, The writings of the sages show that the best empire is self-government, and that sub- 
duing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 



30.. 



ivritings I show 



The] 



of — eages 



thej 



that 



empiTS 



beet 



that 



is self^ovemmentj 



and 



subduing 



is — noblest 



passions 



of.^eonqi*ests. 



Note.— In 8, the compound sentence is used as the attribute of the proposition. In 80^ 
the compound sentence is the subject. In each of these sentences, **that" is an introductory 
conjunction. 
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31. 
chastity \ is gone. 



I of — Iionar, 
which 



ft^H 



like 



(and) 



which 



^ Htain 
(to) — wound, 

IZI 



inspired 



courage 



(and) 



it I mitigated 



wHich 



while 



ferocity. 



tmnobled 



that 



and 



vice 



it I touched, 1 



which" 



lost 



itself 



evil 



by — losing 



under — which 



grossness, 



31. The chastity oi honor, 
which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage while it 
mitigated ferocity, which enno- 
bled whatever it touched, and 
under which vice itself lost half 
its evil by losing its grossness, 
is gone. — Burke. 



32. When public bodies are to 
be addressed on momentous occa- 
sions, when great interests are at 
stake and strong passions excited, 
nothing is valuable in speech 
further than it is connected with 
high intellectual and moral en- 
dowments.— Webster. 



Note.— In 31, ''chastity'' is 
modified by a compound adjective 
element of the third class. In 32, 
the adjective ''valuable'' is modi- 
fied by a compound adverbial ele- 
ment of the third class, of time. 



nothing 



is valuable 



bodies 
pUblie\ 



to be €tddressed 



(and) 



When 



interests 



great] 



on — occasions, 
momentous] 



at^ 



at — stahe 



.passions 
strong] 



(are) excited, 



(when) 



in — speech 



further 



than 

it I is connected 



wi€h endowments. 



intellectuat ^^ j moral J 
high 
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Harvey's Oraxnxnsr, iM^re 184. (Old edition, page 165.) 



h Caesar having crossed the Rubicon, Pompey pre- 2. Having accumulated a large for- 



pared for battle. 



1. 



JPofnpey | prepared 



tune, he retired from business. 



2. 



he I rettred 



for — battie. 



Caetat* 



having crossed 



from — 'huHne^s. 



Having aecumtilated 



JtubioQin, 



fortune. 



large 



ST 



NoTB. — " Cxsar having croued ike RoJbicon^^ is an abridged proposition; it modifies ^'^ pre- 
pared.'^ 



3. Being but dust, be humble and wise. 4. Judging from his dress, I should pronounce him 

an artisan. 



8. 4. 

<yau) I be — humble ^ ^yJMe. I I should pronounce 



Being — duet, 

[but 



Judging 



from — dreee. 



(to be) — a^tiean 



hia] 



6. I believe him to be an honest man. 



5. 



1 I believe 



him 

[to b e — man , 
honeet) 



6. There is no hope of his recover- 
ing his health. 

6. There 

hope I is 



of — recovering 



his] 



^ healtH. 

hu\ 
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7. There is no prospect of the 
storm's abating. 



8. Haying been detained by this accident, he lost the 
opportunity of seeing them. 






There 



8- 



is 



he 



of — ahating. 



storm's I 



lost 



opportunity 



the] 
Maying been detained 



of — seeing | 



jthent'. 



, by — accident. 



9. Having annoyed ns thus for a time, they began to form themselves into close columns, 
six or eight abreast.— Jane Taylor, 



9- 



they 



began 



to form 



Having annoyed 



thus 



themselvet 



into — eoluntns^ 



close , 



(having) 



for — time, 

— nr 



■Qto, 



HgM 



abreast. 



10. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs.--S^Jbe»p«or«. 



She 



gave 



world 



of — sighs. 



(to) — me 



for — pains 



10. NoTR—Notice that the abridged expression in 

sentences 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9 becomes an adverbial 
element when expanded. The reason that these 
adverbial clauses, when abridged, become adjec- 
tive elements, is that the subjects of the principal 
and subordinate clauses denote the same person 
or thing; and when the subject of the subordi- 
nate clause is dropped, by abridgment, the 
abridged expression modifies the subject of the 
principal clause denoting the same person or 
thing. In sentence 3, "&««" is a modal adverb 
modifying ** being ;*^ "rftw^" is a noun in the 
nominative case after "&«ingr." In 4 and 6, 
/•arftMtn" and "man** are in the objective case. (See Harvey's Practical Grammar, page 182, 
Revised Edition.) In 10, " My itory being done" is an abridged proposition; it Is an adverbial 
element of the first class and modifies "gave,** "Story** is in the absolute case with the par- 
ticiple "being done.** 



my) 
story 



-afyJ I 



being done, 
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Harvey'a Oramxnar, pa^e 187. (Old edition, page 168.) 



1. Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice pays 
to virtue. 



2, The gods have set a price on every 
real and noble pleasure. 



Hypocrisy | is — ain't 



viee I payg 



that' 



of — h&mag€ 



to^^virtue. 



aod»\ 


have set 




•e. 


Thli 1 






price 




on- 






reai 


^and 


noble] 





8. He was a very young boy ; quite 
a little child. 

3. 
He I tvas — boy; 



young 



very\ 



child. 



little J 



quite J 



6. " Well, what is it?" said my lady Brook. 



5. 



lady I said 



Srooh. 



it?** 



^'Wtfll, 



i8 — what 



7. He saw a star shoot from heaven, and glittering in its fall, vanish upon the earth. 

7. 



Me I saw 



star 



(to) ehoot ^^^ (to) vanish 



front ^^heaven, 



upon — earth. 



the] 



glittering 



in^fall. 



NoTB.— Make sentence 7 compound and make **and" connect the two clauses, if pre- 
ferred. 
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11. And behold there came a voice unto him, and said, What dost thou here, Elijah?— 
BihU. 

Xlw hehold 

voice 



there 






came , said^ 

^mm^^Km and wmmmmmAm 



'^'nto—^hifn. 



Note. — In 4, "tw^Aott* ih^ 
inspiration ' ' modifies * ' has. ' * 
In 5, "weW" is a colloquial 
adverb ; it is an attendant ele- 
ment with the object clause. 
In 6, '^ A sail ahead " is a noun ; 
it is the object of the preposi- 
tion "o/." In 8, ** stream" is 
in the absolute case by excla- 
mation ; ** sweet " is a predicate 
adjective; sentence 9 is com- 
pound. In 10, " day" is in the 
objective case without a governing word, or the object of a preposition understood. In 11, 
"and", at the beginning of the sentence is an introductory conjunction; "6cAoW" is an in- 
terjection ; or by our lexicographers, a verb in the imperative mode. " Elijah " is in the 
absolute case. 



mifahf 



thou 



I do»t-\ 



What 






13. He wore an ample cloak of black sheep's wool, which, having faded into a dull brown, 
had been refreshed by an enormous patch of the original color. His countenance was that 
of the faded part of his cloak. — Bryant. 

18 

JBCe I VH>re 



eioah 



»fnpl€ J I 



T3. 
countenance I iff as — tJiat 



JSi» 



of — wwftt 
sheep's] 
hlach\ 



which, I hoA been refreshed 



ha/ving faded 



jof — part 






faded 



\ into^ 



brown. 



by — patch 
enomwns] 



dull] I 



of — color, 
original] 



!>/ — eloah. 



the] 



NoTB.— Sentence 13 is not compound; the two sentences are connected only in thought. 



16. He is so good, he is good for nothing. 

15. 
He I is^good. 



(that) 

1 'he I ie — good 



for — noihingt 
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I 'C -^ 




s 
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18. In the awful mystery of human life, it is a consolation sometimes to believe that our 
mistakes, perhaps even our sins, are permitted to be instruments of our education for im- 
mortality. 
ii 



18. 



to believe I I is — eonsolation 



9afneHin€9 



^±y 



thai 



tnistakeg. 



our J 
(that) 



are pemUtied to be — inBtrutnentu 



and 



mine, 

our] 

In — myffery 
awful] 



(are perfnitted to I 
perhaps} 



m instrutnentg ) 



of — education 



of—.lifm, 



for — innnortaUty . 



human] 



Note. — In 18, ^'instruTnents^* is in the nominative case in the predicate with the complex 
copula ^* are permiMed to be." ^* Perhaps" and ^* even" modify the entire copula "(«»•« i>«»^*Wcd 
tote)." Some grammarians would diagram "/n the awful mystery of human life" as a modifier 

of "w." 



leading citizens, thus subjected to a constant but secret superintendence, would have been 



19. Even if his criticisms had been uniformly indulgent, the position of the nobles and 

.ine citizens, thus subjected to f 

too galling to be tolerated.— Jfo^^e^. 

19. 

po8itio%i I would have been — galling 



the] 



of — nobles (of) — eitJMens, 

leading] 



to be tolerated. 




if 



eritie^Hhs 



had been^~.indut ffent^ 
Even J 
uniformly 



to — euperintendeneej 



Note.— Some would parse "wen," in sentence 19, as an adverb modifying *^ would have 
been gaUing." " To he tolerated" has the construction of an adverb and modifies ^^gaUing." In 
21, to my mind, "Kibe" is an adverb; many teachers consider it a preposition in this sen- 
tence. " Around a sinking empire arid {around) fading monarch " is a compound complex adjec- 
tive element of the second class, and modifies ^* misfortunes" and ** disasters," 
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20. No ax had lev- 
eled the giant prog- 
eny of the crowded 
groves, in which the 
fantastic forms of 
withered limbs, that 
had been blasted and 
riven by lightning, 
' contrasted strangely 
with the verdant 
freshness of a younger 
growth of branches. 
— Bancroft, 



20. 



ax I had leveled 



progenff 



the] 



giant 






the] 



forms 
fantautie] I 



eontraaUd 



Of climbs, 



vfithered] 



Hrangely 
in — which 



trith — fr€»hn9tt9 
verdunt j 



of growih 



youngerl 



of — branches. 



that 



had been blasted ^ (had been) riren 
— ^and- 




bff — lightning. 



22. It is, therefore, a certain and a very curious fact, that the representative, at this time, 
of any great whig &unily, who probably imagines that he is treading in the footsteps of his 
forefathers, in reality, while adhering to their party names, is acting against almost every one 
of their party principles. — Lord Mahon. 



It 



is, ^( fact J -- 

in\ I euriou» J 

_aj 
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23. Rivers will always have one shingly shore to play over, where they may be shallow 
and foolish, and childlike ; and another steep shore, under which they can pause, and purify 
themselves, and get their strength of waves folly together for due occasion.~i2u«Kn. 



Bhore 




they 



r he — 9hallow, ^^^ fbolish, ^^^ ehUdlihe; 



and- 



ihare. 



steep 



another 




26. The twilight deepened round us. Still and black 
The great woods climbed the mountain at our back. 



26. 
twilight I deepened 



26. 
woods I cli mbed 



round — %is. 



great 



The 



Still 



and 



blaeh 



[ mountain 

thel [ _at 6<»gfci 



Note. — In 22, "i7" may be used as the subject of the principal proposition, and the sub- 
ject clause put in apposition with it. In 23, "wAcre" is a relative adverb connecting the 
adjective clause to **aAore," and modifying the predicate adjectives *' shallow" '^foolish,'" and 
^^childlikey " Under which" is an adverbial element of the second class modifying ^^can 
pause^" *^ {can) purify^" and "{can) get." *^ Which" is the connective.. Sentence 26 consists of 
two independent propositions. 
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27. May God forgive the child of dost 

Who seeks to know where Faith should trutt.-^Whittier, 

27. 

Note.— In 27, the clause 
** where Faith should trusV^ is an 
adverbial element, modifying 
••«ect»." Read the sentence, 
making "Jbww" and "<m«" 
emphatic, as indicated by the 
italics, and you will get the 



God 


1 May forgive 










1 


ehild 








tw»\ 


Of^dU3t 


















Who 


B00kM 














to kn&te 




»Fa4f * 1 #^oti7d tt^tt. 








1 


\ where 





meamng. 



28. Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.— Pope. 



Hanar _._,^ shame 



rise: 



(but} 



(you) 



from — eandition 

13 



Act 



ijcBJl your] 



Cf^J 



L ho nor I Ties . 

the] I 

all] 



tHerel 



29. Better far 

Pursue a frivolous trade by serious means. 
Than a sublime art frivolously. 

29. 

I (is)- 



(to) JPursue 



-Better 



trade 



frivolous 



ST 



6|t=; 



eeriousx 



Than 



(to pursueA I (js — good) 



eublime 
firivolouely 



art 

1 
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K). With grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state; deep on his front 

engraven, ' 

Deliberation sat, and public care ; 
And princely counsel in his face yet 

shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin.— Jfi/ton. 



30. 



he 



rose. 



(and) 



and 



seemed- 



WUh — Aspect 



Note.— In 30, 
'*»ai" is used* 
as a copulative 
verb; "cn- 
graven^^ is a 
predicate ad- 
jective ; " mar 
jestic " is an 
adjective, and 
belongs to 
''facer* "in 
ruin " is a 
second class 
adjective ele- 
ment in the 
predicate with 
the copula 

30 (Olded.) 



Deliberation 



and 



care; 



puhlie] 



grare\ 



"Pillar 



of — stat^ 



inn.^r%»tnff 



hU\ 



sat, - 



efigraveti, 



And 



counsel 



princely J 



deep 
on — front 



his] 



shane^ 



in — face 



though Ji*t 



Majestie, 



(it I was) — I in — min» 



Summer's dun cloud, that, slowly rising, holds 
The sweeping tempest in its rising folds, 
Though o'er the ridges of its thundering breast, 
The King of Terrors lifts his lightning crest. 
Pleased we behold, when those dark folds we find 
Fringed with the golden light that glows behind.— Pi«7>(me, 
30. 



we I behold. 



eloud. 



JPleased 



Summer's 



that. 



holds 



rising, 



find 



wlien 



folds. 



tenhpest 



sweeping] 
The 



in — folds, 



Though 

King 



darh j 
those 



rising 



Fringed 



its} 



lifts 



of — Terrors 



with — light 



crest. 



golden 



lightning 



his] 



the 



that 



glows 



behind^ 



o'er — ridges 



of — breast, 



thundering 



I>la.«a. 
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83. When Freedom, from her mountain hei^t^ 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light— 2>raJke. 



She 



88.- 



Uyre 



*And* 



set 



there* 



the 



of^^night 



the] 



of — gl&ry 




JFreedofn, 



Vnfurled 



When 



standard^ 



her\ 
to — air, 



the] ^ 
frotn — flight f 



88. 



mountain] I 

her) 



She I mingled 



iAnd, 



striped 



baidrie 



miihy ] 
ttflth — dye9 



of — 9hie9, 



whitOf 



its 
With — •treakings 



gorgeous 



3T 

itej 



of — light. 



morning] 
thel 



Harvey's Grammar, pa^e 108. (Old edition, page 178.) 

4. They haye left unstained what there 9. His disciples said. Who, then, can be saved? 
they found. 
4. 9. 



They | have left 



disciples I said, 



that 



thsy I found.] 



thero J I ufhieh 



disdples I 

^ I 



Who, I pan be saved? 



unstained 



then 
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Harvey's Qrammar, pacre 190. (Old edition, page 170.) 

31. Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.—QoldamUh, 

81. 
tnansion I rose. 



vnodestj 
Tfyreaeher's 



\Thw9, 



village] 
The 

shru be | 



few 



disclose. 



place 



uihrnp^ 



Near 



(to) copse, 

ffonderj 



gardeth \ sm iled, 

e) [ where ^ 



And 



81. 
he I was- 



flower 




garden] 




sHlll 


wliere 


many a 







-man 



TZT 



dear, rich 
And — I — 

passing | 
to — country 



with^'pounds 



the\ 
all\ 



Harvey's Qrammar, pacre 108. 
12. 



forty 



(,) — year. 



"^T 



PeterJcin. 


Quoth 




vme 


liHU\ 




''But 
good ea 




_ 


what] 


of^it 






at last?" 



12. 



he^ 


said 










"" '^JThy^ 




I ean'tellV 




%at 




„ not] 
it was — vie 


tl 


- ^ 


toryt'f 




famous 


1 

a 





(Old edition, page 178.) 

12. " But what good came of it at last?" 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
"Why, that I can not tell," said he ; 
" But 'twas a famous YictoTy,^*—S(mt?iey. 

Note. — In 3, the clause " tJiat at sea all 
is vacancy ^^ is the object of "said;" **at 
sea" modifies- "aW." Sentence 7 is com- 
pound, consisting of three co-ordinate 
clauses. Sentence 8 is compound, consist- 
ing of two clauses connected by the con- 
junction ''but." In 9, ^Hhen" is not an 
adverb of time ; it is equivalent to "in t?uit 
case." Some teachers parse it as a con- 
junction. In 10 and 11, "premises" and 
"privileges" are nouns in the objective case 
without a governing word, or objects of 
prepositions understood. Some prefer to 
parse such words as the direct object of the 
passive verb. In 12, "but^" in the first 
sentence, is an introductory conjunction 
introducing the object clause ; **wny" is a 
colloquial or expletive adverb. 
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Harvey's Qrammar, pacres 200 and 201. (Old edition, pages 179 and 180.) 

9. The tower is two hundred and fifty feet high. 

9. Note.— In 6 and 7, "KJbc" is an adverb. In 11, *^wUho\U 

tower I is — high. ^ 



The\ 



a 9un*^ is a second class attribute; it equals the adjective 
"*unZe«»." ''MUe,'' '* straw," ''million,*' '"years," ''cloak- 



{ J — feet fashum," "times,'' "knots," "hmr," and "remembering" are 
two h,und^^d*and fifty \ ^° *^® objective case without a governing word. 
tt 
10. How many square yards of plastering in a room twenty-one feet long, fifteen feet 
wide, and ten feet high? 



10. 
square yards \ (are) 



many 



Bote 



of — pliistering 



in — rooont 

— U 



long, 



(afid) 
•t9venty-one] 



It 
wids, 



'an4- 



hiffhf 



r;— A 



flfteenj 



ten] 



Harvey's Qrammar, page 204. (Old edition, page 192.) 



1. The hand that governs in April, 
governed in January. 
1. 
hand | gavemed 



2. I perish by this people 
which I made. 
2. 



I govern 



~ January. 



that 



goi9em» 



in — April, 



JJ 


perish 


^people 


n 




by. 








this] 


I 


made. 










tohieh 



7. Men are like birds that build their nests in trees that hang over rivers. 
7. 



Men 1 are — like 


ds 






1 


(toj^Mr 








that 










build 


nests 
















in 


their] 
^—mtree9 










ttuU 


hang 










^ over^^^riverst 
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~51 
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I 


^ 
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s 




1 
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Harvey's arammar, pasre 206, (OJd edition, page 184.) 



2. , 

(you) 1 cut 


mi^ nntf m 


cast 




1 




1 


it 






1 


« 




off, 


J 


'ront — thee. 



2. If thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut it off*, and cast it from thee. 




thee, 
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6. Eyen a rugged rock, or a barren heath, though in itself disagreeable, contributes by 
contrast to the beauty of the whole. 



rock, „ heath, 

'^ or I 



contributes 



rugged 



ftHf*f*6fl' 



3 






» y— eontro> t 



^ to — beauty 



though 



j[it 



of — whole. 



the\ 

of- 

the] 

is)^di9agreoable, 



in — iteelf 



Note. — In these sen- 
tences, * ' neither ' » and * Wr, ' ' 
and ^^either^^ and "or ".are 
correlative conjunctions ; 
^^ neither** and ** either** in- 
"troduce, and *'nor** and 
"or" connect In5,"Even** 
is an adverb, and modifies 
" contributes; ** it is used in 
the sense of *^ as is not to 
be expected,** 



Harvey's Qranunar, pacre 207. (Old edition, page 185.) 



2. Dim, cheerless, is the scene my path around. 



7. 'Tis impious in a good man to be sad. 
It 



scene I is — IHm, ^^^cheefless, to be— sad. \ is— impious 



in — man 



around, — path 



good 



my] 

9. Time wasted is existence; 
used, is life. 
9. 
Time I is — existence; 



wasted 



^ 



11. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream. 

11. 

(you) 



'(but) 

(time) I is — life. 



used. 



Tell 








[not 


(tliat) 




lAfe 




. Oo)^ 


-me 




empty\ 

an 
but 


i 


n — n« 







mournful} 



10. Thoughts shut up, want air, 

And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. — Young. 

10. 

spoil 



Thoughts I want] .^vr 

I I air, 

thut 



tihe 



(to) — baleg 



unopened 



to^^sun* 
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i ^ 

o ^ a 



n 






cq. 



a 



el 

P^ Eh I 



-2^ 





2 ^r 



MA 



■I 





« 






1 


-J] 
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^ 


< 
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5 


1 


1 


^ 




«Q 
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15. Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 

Stretched away into stately \\2XiA,— WhUtier. 



16. 



Note.— In 7, 



.walls I Stretched 



Ititelhen] 
narrow 
her 



aontetimes 



J ^*8ad" is an adjective in the ^redi- 
idged proposition : *^tobe sad" is the 



away 



into — halUt 



siaUly J 



cate of the abridges M^ivr^r^wivivu , w »«. ow* ^o buc 
subject In 11, " &u< " is an adverb, equals *• merebyJ*^ 
Some authors parse " 6ut an " as an adjective. In 12, 
** Between right and wrong " is a simple adjective ele- 
ment of the second class ; it has a compound noun- 
base. " And * ' connects ' * right ' * and * ' wrong. ' * In 
13, '"^petulant" is an adjective ; or an adverb, equals 
^* petvlanUy." ** Bose-mid** is in apposition with 
"«Ae.'* In 14, ^^ earliest" is an adverb and modifies ^'have climbed;" ** the" is eu adverb of de- 
gree and modifies *^ earliest." " Most tweet" is an adjective in the superlative degree; it belongs 
to ''streams." 

Harvey's Qrammar, pacre 200. (Old edition, page 187.) 



12. Every age 

Bequeaths the next for heritage, 
No lazy luxury or delight. 
12. 

age \ BequeatJis 



13. There 's not a beggar in the street 
Makes such a sorry sight 



There 
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15. Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose. 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong; 
The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 

To which the said spectacles ought to belong.— Cbwpw, 

15. 





arose. 


atrange \ 
a 


n 




Between — No»e 



and-^a^ 



15. 




spectacles 


set 




em 


The\ 




th 






wrong; 



(and) unhappily] 









spectacles 






point 


was, 


ought 




long. 


The\ 


1 






said] 
the 




to be 




in — dUpute 










To— which 


world 


"known, 






the 






a. 





all 



Note.—" 



-"7(0 which the said spectacles ouqht to belong ^^ is a predicate clause; *^ which ^* is an 
interrogative pronoun; it is not a connective; ''^ spectacles ^^ is in the nominative case, subject 
of the predicate clause. " Unhappily'^ may be considered a modifier of **«e<." 



Harvey's Qrammar, pacre 210. (Old edition, page 188.) 



A^ 



I 

I 

8 



*l 



In 

? — 8— 



^ 




a. - >-'^"a^ § c: * 
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Harvey's Qrammar, pacre 212. (Old edition, page 190.) 
1. To give an affront, or to take one tamely, is no mark of a great mind. 



To give 



.. to take 


X. 

1 is — mark 


affront, 




1 «») 

^ one 




otil 


of — mind. 


on J 


tamely. 


great \ 
a 



2, Neither he nor she has spoken to him. 



he 



2. 
Ifeither 

, she I has spoken 



to — him. 



Note. — In 4, ** wanting" is a predicate ad- 
jective. In 6, *^ neither*^ introduces the sentence 
and ^^nor" connects ** poverty^* and *^ riches;*^ or 
make the sentence compound. In 7, *^of some 
men" is an adiective element, and belongs to 
*' vanity," ** ambition," and *' pride." 



9. The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. — Oray, 

9. 



call .^^^ swallow ^^^^ .cfaHon, ^^ iwrn, I shall rouse 



The 



__The\ \ 

I ofk — f/norn, 

ineenee^breathing \ 



9hnn\ 



roelA 



Thel 
twittering 



echoing 



yoj 



them> 



from — bed 



from^^shed, 



lowly \ 
their 



9traw 'built I 

the] 

10. From the high host 

Of stars to the lulled lake, and mountain coast, 

AH is concentered in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. — Byron. 



10. 



All 



is concentered 



JEromm^host 



in.,^life 



^ 



^ 



Of stars 



to lake ^ (to) — coast, 

r-^and-^ — ^ ^ — [-7- 

tulledj ^w mountain] 




intense. 



is lost. 



Where, 



Note.— In 10, "a" is an adiective, equals ''one;" **no<" is an adverb modifying "a/* 
*'Not a" may be parsed as an adjective, if preferred. 
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11. Time, nor Eternity, hath seen 
A repetition of delight 
In all its phases ; ne'er hath been 
For meri or angels that which is. 

11. 
(neither) 



(Eiimet ^,.^_ JEtemitti, I hath seen 



repetition 



(and) 

that I hath been 



9f^d4light 



In — pha»e9; 



wliieh I is, 



UsJ 
all \ 



For — men ^^ (f<yr) — angeU 
or — 



Harvey's Grammar, pacre 214. (Old edition, pages 191-2.) 



1. To do right, is to do that which is ordered to be done. 
1. 


To do 


1 is — to do 


L 


»« 




1 


thi 




right, 










which 1 U ordered^to be done. 



3. To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice. 
3. 

is — ^nore acceptiable 



To do 



Juetiee , Judgment 



to — Lord 



than 



eaerifice, {is^ — aeeepfxihle} 



4. It is our duty to try, and our determina- 5. He had dared to think for himself, 

tion to succeed. 
It 

4. 

? — duty 

<wrj 



to try, I is- 



and 

to succeed. \ (lay — detefmfna^tio'W 

our\ 



He 


1 had dared 






-^ 


1 


to 


think 










for — him$elf» 
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10 
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« 




6. He lived to die, and died to live. 



He I lived died 



to die, { to Htfe, 
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Harvey's Orammcir, paffe 214. 

(Old edition, pages 192-3.) 

7. Have ye brave sons ? Look in the next fierce brawl 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters ? Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonored, and if ye dare call for justice. 
Be answered by the lash.— 3f»</ord. 



Harvey's Qramoiar, paffe 215. 

(Old edition, page 193.) 

8. It is better to fight for the good 
than to rail at the ill. 



7.. 



xt 



ye I Have 



^ tans? 
brave] 



to fighil is — better 



far^good j^^ 



(ye) I JLook 



To see j 



to rail 



thetn 



(U-^good) 



at — ill. 



in — hrawl 



/torce| 
neoDt 



the 



(to) die. 



ye I Have 



daughteref 

fair] 



(ue) 



Look 






(ye I Look) 

I \^io)Be answered 




if ^^ ,^] l/rom-. 



*°r*ra..Jj'^*'*^'r-"''' '"**""'*^' 



ye I dare 



l(to)e€ai 



Uaw--. 



'justiee. 



NoTB. — In 1, ^*to he done" has the construction of a predicate adjective after the passive 
verb **i» ordered," In 6, (old edition,) to my mind, "to come" is used as an adjective; it 
belongs to ^^twie." In 6, "to break" and "to uiidentand" are used as adjectives; and, with 
their modifiers, make a complex compound adjective element of the second class. Sentence 
7 consists of four independent clauses; the last is compound. " Tom," *^ distained^" and ^^dis' 
honored" are perfect participles, and as adjectives belong to "tJiem," 
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9. Let ma be content in work 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it 's little. 



9. 



(you) \ ^et 




(t9) b9^,tfmt9nt 



- and 



(to) pretunw 



.teorJb 



Tofr€% 



To do 



thing 



beeanw 

it I it — UHU. 



th9\ 



tpe I lian, (do 



which) 



10. One day with life and heart, 

Is more than time enough to find a world. 

10. 
day I l8 (time) 

One I I I moro] 



with — M/« ^ (with) — heart, 
ana - 



than 



jui_ 



enough 



to find 



. world. 



11. Needful auxiliars are our friends, to give 
To social man true relish of himself. 

11. 



frien^dSf I a/re — auaylUara 

our\ T^^^ Needful 




soeiaij 
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12. Learn well to know how much need not be known, 
And what that knowledge which impltirs your sense. 



12 

(you) I Learn 



to fcwoir 



w.ueh (daeB) laed 



(to) b€ hnotrn, 



Hnowiedge 



(U) what 



whieh 



impairs 



yo^yj 



13. 



Let him not violate kind nature's laws. 
But own man born to live as well as die. 



18. 



(yaw} I Let 



hitn 



(to) violate 



'But 



(U») 



^ laws, 
nature's] 




'^'"^ OB well OB (*^>'^^' 



14. The blood more stirs 

To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 



15. He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that.— -Henry Taylor. 



14. 



To rouse 



stirs 



I tnore'] 

^ lien 

than 



15.. 



He I lacks 



hloodj^ 



time 



that 



lacks 



to mend. 



time 



to start 



I (stirs] 

\ L«2 



I^ 



mourn. 



15. 



Eternity | mourns 



hare. 



~iy 



that. 



Note.— In 1, "Aere," "rw«," and "to talk'' are adverbial elements modifying '^come.'' In 
2, "to spin" is an adverbial element modifying ^^can see.'' In 3, ^^gay" is an adjective; it 
belongs to *^ mortal." In 4, "(to) pour" is an ^jective element modifying *^ column;" to my 
mind, "otongr" shows the relation of ^^sn&w" to "(to) pour." In 9, ^* (xmtent" is a predicate 
adjective in the abridged proposition; it belongs to "iw." In 10, ^^ enough" is an adjective 
and ^^ to find" is an adverDial element. In 11, "to give" is an adverbial element. In 12, all 
that follows "to know" is a compound objective element; "Aow" is an adverb, and modifies 
^^mtLch" as an adjective. In 13, "c» well aa" is a co-ordinate conjunction; it connects the 
second class adverbial elements "to live" and "to die." Sentence 15 consists of two inde- 
pendent propositions ; the first is complex. 
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Harvey's Orammar, page 217. (Old edition, page 195.) 

7. Man desires not only to be loved, but to be lovely. 

7. 
Man I desires 



\not 



to be l&fMd, -^j toh9 — lovely. 



'^^^yJ 



11. Man by man, and foot by foot, did the soldiers proceed over the Alps. 

IL 
soldiers | did proceed 



[ 



^Alp9. 



(with) — Jfgn 



and 



t he\ 
(with) — foot 



by — man. 



by — foot. 



12. Finally, the war is already begun, and we 
must either conquer or perish. 

12 Finally, 

war I jg begu/Kb, 



14. Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain's top. 
— Shakespeare, 
14. 
cafidles I are burnt 



i 



alTO€tdy\ 



Viyht's] 



and 



Hther 

we I must conquer (must) perish. 



15. I'll loolc no more,— 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 



Bay 


Stands 


jocund] 






O^tiptSe 




on 


top. 



mounta in^ ] 
n^isty] 



15. 
I I will look 



[ WMWe^— 



Note.— In 3, *'(to)au;«ep" is an adjective element 
modifying ** Rhine; " •' along ^* is an adverb ; it modi- 



Zest -^==^ is an adverb ; it modifies "to be loved; " " lovely " is an 

adjective; it belongs to "man,*^ In 8, "westward*^ is 
-^ , an adverb modifying "taJces" In 10, ** dimly** is an 

brain iturn^ adverb; it modifies ''sees;** **6u<" is an adverb, and 

modifies ^* dimly" In 11, "(ivith) man by man, and 
{with) foot by foot " is a compound comjrtex adverbial 
element of the second class; it modifies "dief pro- 
ceed." In 12, "finally" is, an adverb used independ- 
down ently ; or it moaifies some verb understood. "Either" 

the] introduces the second clause, and "or" connects 

"must conquer" and "{must) perish." In 13, "but" 
connects "heaped" and "passed." In 17, "whereon" 
is a relative adverb, equals ** on w^icA." Sentence 18 
consists of three distinct propositions : the first is a complex declarative sentence ; the second 
is compound; the third is a complex imperative sentence. 



deficient] 



and 
eight I Topple 



headlong* 
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16. Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace— 17. Their breath is agitation, and 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place. their life 

— Brouming. A storm whereon they ride to 

sink at last— ^yron. 




17. 



breath | is — agitation, 

ThHr\ I 



life I (is) — storm 



their \ I J.\ 

they I rids 



whereon 



toUfih 



atloBK 



18. Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more. 
Our outward act indeed admits restraint; 
'T is not in things o'er thought to domineer. 
Guard well thy thought, our thoughts are heard in heaven.— Foun^. 



18. 
(Jie) I does 



Who I does 



>(and) 



a^sts^ 

nohly. 




Xbeat 





the} 






HU} 1 


(ttUit) 



(f^J 



angelt \ eould(do) 



18.. 



a^ 



outwmrd] 1 

Our] 



admits 

indeed\ 



reetraint; 



IB., 



Jt 
to dom^ineer. 



is 



(thou) I Chiard 



o*er — thought. 



1 not 

in — thingt 



[ Ufeli 



^ thought^ 
thg\ 



thoughts a/reheard 
ot*yJ I in hewfon. 
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Harvey's Qrammar, paffe 220. (Old edition, page 198.) 



1. Come as the winds corae, when navies 
are stranded. 



(you) I Cknne 



3. He locks the door after the 
horse is stolen. 



winds I eom«. 





8. 








He 1 locks 






1 

is stott*n. 




door 


hOTBe 


tAel 


the\ 


[ after 





navies I are stHtnded, 
* when J 



2. 



thought 



2. I never thought that it could he so. 

2. . 



that 



or 



^ 



tlwught 



that 



a eould he 



u 



could be 



so* 



Suggestion.— If the pupil is confused by the position of the conjunction introducing 
the object clause, the line may be drawn across the clause line. This will distinguish the 
conjunction from a direct object. 



4. 




4. I no\ 


V know why you deceived me. 
4 






I 1 know 


I 1 know 




|«o»J 


you 


or 1 now] 


you 












deceived 






why] 


me. 




why J L^ 



6. I could distinguish the merchant to whom 
the ship had been consigned. 



6. 



I I could distinguish 



7. However stern he may seem, he 
is a good man. 

he i is — in an. 



tnerchant 



good 



ship 



the] 



was consigned. 



to — whom^ 



he I may seem,^^~stern 

• [ However , 



8. While there is life, there is hope. 9. Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 

there 9. 

o. 

hope. 



I is 



life. 



there 
is 



While 



merciful: \ are — Blessed 

for 
I they I shall obtain 



m^erey* 
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10. He rushes to the fray as if he were sum- 
moned to a banquet. 

p. 



^ 



He I rushes 



14. There was so much noise 
that I could not sleep. 

- . There 
14. — 

noise I Sv as 



to^ 



I if 



much 



Hse I 



that 



he I were aummoned 



to banquet* 

3~ 



L 



eould sleep. 



11. Whether the planets are inhabited, was discussed last evening. 
Whether IJ. _ ^^^ 

the] 



( ) — evening. 



12. I consent to the constitution, because I 16. We meet in joy, though we part in sorrow ; 
expect no better, and because I am not sure it We part to-night, but we meet to-morrow, 

is not the best. 

I'B. 



12. 



consent 



We 



to eonaitltntion, 

the] 



meet 



in-^joy. 



beeauae 

I 

I expect 



though 
(and) I 



heeaute 



better. 



and 



We 



no] 
ant — euro 



part 



in — aorrouft 



part 



but 



( ) — to-nighi. 



(of^faet) 

(thiaj I 



we I meet 



(that) 



( ) — to-morrow. 



it ia — beat. 



Remark.-^To my mind, interrog- 
ative pronouns and interrogative 
adverbs are not connectives. A sub- 
stantive clause does not need a con- 
nective. 

Note.— In 1, "cw" and ''when'' are conjunctive adverbs. In 2, bv the first diagram, •* tJiaV^ 
is an introductory conjunction ; it introduces the object clause; by tne second diagran), " thai'* 
connects the object clause to the verb ''thought." In 3, "after'' is a conjunctive adverb. In 4, 
by the second diagram, "why" is a connective. In 6, "wherever" is a conjunctive adverb; it 
connects the adverbial clause to "wUl have^" and modifies "may he." In 6, "whom" is a relative 
pronoun; it connects the adjective clause to "merchant." In 7, "however" could be considered 
a subordinate conjunction. In 8, the two "theres" are expletive adverbs. In 9, "are blessed'* 
may be parsed as a passive verb ; but, in mv judgment, "blessed" is a predicate adjective, equals 
"nappy." In 10, I prefer to parse "as if" as a subordinate conjunction. In 11, "whether the 
planets are inhabited'^ is a subject clause ; it is introduced by "whether." In 12, '^{thaJt^it is iwt 
the best" to my mind, is a noun clause, and is in apposition with "(fact)" or some other word 
understood. Many teachers consider it an adverbial element modiiying the adjective "sure." 
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Harvey's Qrammar, pa^e 221. (Old edition, page 198.) 



13. Hark! they whisper: angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away. 



Barh! 



13. 

they I whisper: 

(and) 



angels \ ^ct//, 



r 



spirit, 

8inter\ 



fyo^) cowe 



[ away. 



Note.— " FT^," "Aa," "^," "oA," "oA," 
*'hark,'' ''haUoo,'' '' pshaw," ''hem,'' ''aha,'' 
"aJUu," and "adieu" are interjections; they are 
attendant or independent elements. " Lochiel," 
"warden," "woe," "boys," "Torick," "land," and 
"spirit" are nouns in the absolute case. In 8, 
"there" is an ezpletiye adverb. In 13, "sister 
spirit, come away" is an objective element of the 
third class ; '' sister spirit " is a complex attendant 
element with the object clause. 



Harvey's Orammar, pa^e 228. (Old edition, page 222.) 



7, This boy is full ten years old. 



boy I 4s — old. 



Thie] 



¥" 




8. I never saw a saw saw a saw as that saw saws a saw. 
8 



■M 



saw 



•heverl 



IJ 



(to) itate 



Id 



naw 


satrs 


thntj 


aBj 



-IT 



9. What with the bread, and what with the 
water, he sustained himself for several weeks. 

9. 

he I sustained 



hiniBelf 



with ^— bread, ^^^ [ wifh-^waterj 



What] the \ trhatj the] 



far weeks, 
sever at] 



10. Give me such as I bargained for, and as 
much as I bargained for. 

10. 



(you) I Give 



stteh . mueh 

— and — 



(to) — nte 



bargained 



[ for, — n 



as \ 
It 



I I bargatnetl 

I I for a»^ 
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16. Whether is greater, the gold or 
the temple? 
16. 
Whether \ i8 — greater ^ 



¥^ 



21. One came, me thought, and whispered in -my ear. 
21. J 



thouf/htf 



[ gold 

the] 



, templef 



r 

fhej 



(that) 



One 



- and 



whispered 
I iiu — ear. 



wy\ 



NoTJi,-^^* Methought^^ equals ^^ I tlwught,'^ or "it seemed to me." 

22. He that catches at more than belongs to him, justly deserves to lose what he has. 



22. 

He I deserves 



Justly \ 



to lose 



that 



he I has. 



Jhat 



catches 



I ir/i ieh 



at — more 



Note. — In 1, ^^ since November^' is a 
second class adverbial element, modify- 
ing the predicate adjective "t'W." In 2, 
^^ provided ^^ is a subordinate conjunc- 
tion ; it connects the adverbial clause to 
" wUl gor In 3, " still " is a verb. In 4, 
^^stilV^ is an adverb. In 6, **anywhei'e^^ 
is an adverb modifying " does live; " " tn 
Ohio^^ modifies '■^ anywhere^ In 9, 
•*and" connects the phrases; **what" is 
an adverb, each one modifying its 
phrase. Some authors consider ^'•^what 
and what^* the compound basis of the 
adverbial element. In 10, ** cw " is a rel- 
ative pronoun. In 11, in my judgment, 
"tAerr* is an introductory conjunction. 
In 12, ^* round ^* is an adverb. In 13, 
^* round" is a noun. In 16, "owt" is a 
predicate adjective. In 16, ^* whether" 
IS an obsolete interrogative pronoun, 
equals ^' which." In 18, ''ye" is in the 
absolute case by address, and ''saints" 
is in apposition with "ye" "His" is a 
possessive pronoun, object of "of;" or it is a personal pronoun in the possessive case, limiting 
some noun understood. In 18, "expect" is a suDordinate conjunction connecting the adverbial 
clause to "ca^come," In 18, "to lie" is a second class adjective element modifying "me." In 
20, "yet" is T^co-ordinate conjunction connecting the clauses; or supply the conjunction, and 
parse "yet" as an. ad verb modifying "do perform." 



than 



(that I is) 



(wMch) belotiffs 



to — hUUf 



23. All this I heard as one half dead ; but answer 
had I none to words so true, save tears for my sins. 



24. Dreaming, she knew it was a dream. 



I 


heard, \ 








one 1 (hears) 


\thls 
i It \ 


- 


1 I 

dead; 


as 




but 










halfl 




I 


hatl 










ant 


nver 


irs 




none] 


1 nave — tet 






for — 9ins. 




to trords 


my 




try 

s 



she I knew 



Dream in ff, 



it I teas — dream. 



^I 



25. I have told what, and how true thou art. 

25. 
I I have told 



(thoff)\ (art)^what, 



and 



\thou_ 



art, — trtie 
how\ 



lOJi. 
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27. The paths of glory lead but to 28. Kings will be tyrants from policy when subjects are 
the grave. rebels from principle. 

27. 28. 

paths i lead Kings | wiU be — tyrants 



of^plory 



to — grave. 



bt%t\ JJLLl 



front — policy 



Mubjoeta 1 are — rebeU 


when J 


from — principle. 





26. He thought only of his subject. 



26. 
He I thought 



of- 



-MHbJect, 



only 



29. Angling is somewhat like poetry: men 
are apt to be bom BO.— WaUan, 



29. 
Angling | is — like 



nofnetr/iaf J 



(and) 

men | are — apt 



(to) — poetry: 



%p\ 



to be bom 



JZ 



80. And the final event to himself has been that, as he rose like a rocket, he fell like the stick. 

Note.— In 26," onZy" is an ad- ^"^^ ^^* *'*"«' 
verb; it modifies "o//uV«cV* the event \ fias been 1 he 1 fell 

[jike 



basis of the phrase. In27, "ftu^* 
is an adverb modifying * * to grave^ ' ' finai\ 
the basis of the phrase. In 29, the 
*^like^* and "apr' are predicate 
adjectives. lu 30, *'^nd" is a 
conjunction introducing the prin- 
cipal proposition; ^'tfiai** intro- 
duces the predicate clause ; " like *' 
and " like^^ are adverbs. 



to — himself 



he 



(to) — Btieh, 



the} 



like 






O ^ 

P 
•a 



2 

H 



. ^ 

CO 











1 








• 




1 


3 




«« 


t 




•* 






« 






e 






•;: 










8 




^l 




o 









(to) — roeket, 

— zr 



o 

PQ 

B 
2 

11 

GQ 

.11 
I 



"5 •» 



8 






r/«:s 



I 
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34. I paid thirty-seven and a half 
cents for batter this morning. 

34 



35. Wheat is two dollars a bushel. 



■H 



paid 



Wheat I is — fwor 



thirty-aeven and a half\ 
for — hutter 



( ) — morning. 



85. He ran the train at the rate of forty 
miles an hoar. 



h 


36 

He 1 ran 






tiles 


1 




train 




««— 


the] 
rate 






ihe] 


of^n 






forty\ 






( J^hour, 



th) 



( ) — dollars 
two] 
(h^-~huBhel* 



^ET 



87. The more I see of him the 
better I like him. 



37. 



like 



better 



him» 



of — hinif 



36. (Old ed.) That hill is four miles oflF. 38. Let your communication be yea, yea, and nay, nay. 
36. 3_8. 

I * ft 

[ ( ) — mile s your\ 



(you) \ Let 



rontmunieation 



four 



(to) he — yea,yea, nay, nay, 

and 



89. As far as the east is from the west, so far hath 
He removed our transgressions from us. 



He I hath rewoved 



far 



iransffressiont 



our J 
front — us. 



is^far 



As 



from — west. 



the 



41. It is good for us to be here. 

-^ 41. 
for — us I is — good 



to he 



here. 



Note.— In 34, ** thirty-seven and a hair^ is 
a numeral adjective. In 35, '*« {priced!)^^ or 
" is {quotedy^ may be considered the predicate. 



In 36, "o^'* is a predicate adjective. In 37, 
?'* and "<A«" are correlatives in thought; 



'the' 



the first ''the" in the sentence is a coryunc- 
tive adverb, equals "a«;" it modifies ''fnore'* 



second 



an adjective, and connects the third class adverbial element to the adverb ''better.*' The 
ond "the" is an adverb of degree, or an intensive adverb; it modifies "better." In 38, the 



expressions **yea, yea" and "nay, nay" should be parsed as nouns; they are objective in the 
predicate with "{to) be." In 41, to my mind, "for" is an introductory preposition. 
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40. Thereforei if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing, thon shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 



Theref&re^ 




(and) I enttfny \ hunger, 
thine I 




of^flre 



42. Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin. 



43, A little one shall become a thousand, 
and a small one a strong nation. 



42. 

(yoti) I Consider 



they I grow; 
I I how 



^ lilie s 



of — field y 



(for) 



they I toil 



neither 



\noh 



they 



do §pin» 



one lahcill become— a fliousand. 



little] 
A. 



and 



small 



21 



one I (shall become) — nation* 



strong 



Note.— In 40, ^UJierefore** is an introductory 
conjunction; or an adverb modifying *'feed** and 
"give.'* In 43, *'a tfumsand'* is a numeral adjec- 
tive ; it is used as a noun, nominative case, in the 
predicate. 
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44. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 45. Hitherto shalt thou come, 

her cunning. . but no further. 

5 ^ 45. 



(thou) I let 



Mitherto\ 



hand 



right \ 



If 



my 



5t«t 
(thou I shalt coine) 

\fi€rther. 



{(io) torget 



eunning. 



J I forget 



[ the€f 



46. Yet man is bom unto trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward. 

46. 
Tet 

man I is born 



47. "Madam," said I, emphatically, "you arc 
in error." 



47.. 



said 



unto — trouhie. 



Bparks TW 



vpward. 



'*Madant,*' 



yon 



e — 1 m — engpy^ 



emphatieally, 



48. How feeble were the attempts at planting towns, is evident from the nature of the 
tenure by which the lands near the Saco were held.— Bancroft. 

48, 



atteinpts \ were- 


-feeble 


1 ts- 


— evident 




the] 


1 


How\ 






from — naHtre 






at — planting 




the\ 








town», 




of — tenure. 






.*J" 








lands 1 were held. 






thej 


1 
near 


by — tvhieh 





\(to ) — Saco 
the\ 



48. (Old ed.) One fault he 49. This is— what shall we call it? 
has ; I know but only one. 

48 



heihas: 



(and) 



fault 



49. 
IThis I is-^r ) 



One] 



I I know 



L one, 

onlv\ [ 
hut] 



we I shall call 



it? — what 



50. It is he, even he. 



50. , 

It I is — he^ 

I r 

even 
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63. The garret was filled with broken chairs, cast-off garments, and what not 
garret \ was filled 



The\ 



with — tffiair», ^ ^ , (with) — garmeHts, _ (with) — what noU 

r 1 — (and) — 1 and 

l^roken J easUoff] 



65. No quips, now, Pistol: indeed I am in the waist two yards about 



PUtol: 



65. 






(you) 1 (give) 




1 




quips. 




ao- 





55. 
J I afn^\in- 



4ndeedj 



'leaist 



about 



f )^yards 



two] 



56. He that will not when he may. 
When he would, he shall have nay. 



Me 

\jh€ 



that I ufill (do) 



^e may, (do) 
[ when 



66. 



he I shall have 



he I would, (do) 
I I When 



58. (Let beeves and homebred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow;) 
The swan on still St. Mary's lake, 
Float double, swan and shadow.— Wordsworth, 

58. 



(you f lieT^ 



6 
9wan, 



The 



Ck 

nay. 



12 



(to) iBloai — <totigto. 



^on — lake, 

IsJ 



8t,MarvU 



etillj 



s*^«** ,^„^ Bhidow. 



51. He was not even invited to be present. 

61. M 

He I was invited to he — present. 



57. For what is worth in anything 

But so much money as 'twill hrin^f— Butler. 



JFor 



'or 57. I0lf^. 

I worth I is — what * 



54. How long was it before the man came to ?— About 
three quarters of an hour. 

64. ,^ 

it I was long 



But — n^oney 



in — thing 



ntueh J 



m-an 


came to? 


1 Hotv J 




the] 




before 








a 


54. ^ 
t 1 was) — quarters 




1 three | 

About 1 " 


of — hour. 




18 


2«J 



it will bring? 
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59. Here lies what once was Matthew Prior : 
The son of Adam and Eve : 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?— ifa«t^«u; Prwr, 

69. 
that I lies 



which I tvoB — MaiUww Prior: 



59. 



Bourbon .^ Nassau I Can claitn 



higher? 



of — Adani' _ (of) — Bve: 
' ana • 



60. I can not tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myaelt— Shakespeare. 

Note.— In 46, **yet" may be considered an 
adverb, modifying "m 6om." In 47, ^^ Madam, 
you are in error" is the object of "said;^* 
^^ Madam" is an attendant element with the 
object clause. In 48, ^^how feeble were the at- 
tempts at planting towns " is a substantive clause; 
it IS the subject of the proposition. ^'^ Near" 
may be considered a preposition if preferred. 
In 49, *'wAa<" is an attributive object. In 48, 
(old edition,) to my mind, "6wt" and **only" 
are adverbs, modifying ^^one" as an adjective. 
In 60, "evm" is an index of apposition; or an 
iadverb if the sentence is made compound. In 
61, ^^ present" is a predicate adjective after the 
complex copula '* was invited to he;" ** rwt " and 
**et;en" are adverbs modifying ^^was invited to 
he," or ^^was invited." In 52, *' good " and " so " 
are predicate adjectives; ^^ now" modifies 
*^gooa" In 53, ^^what not" is a noun. In 54, 
*^ came to" equals ^^ re- 
vived ;" ' * hefore " is a rel- 
ative adverb. In 65, in 
my iudgment, "now" is an 
expletive adverb. Some 
of — thinff authors consider it a mod- 
ifier of ''(give)." In 56, 
" He that will not when he 
may" is a complex atten- 
dant element; "Ae" is 
the basis, and is in the 
absolute case by pleo- 
nasm. In 56, (old edi- 
tion,) "somewhat" is an 
adverb; it modifies the 
predicate adjective ^'fond^^ understood. In 67, "cw" is a relative pronoun; some authors 
consider it a conjunctive adverb. "For" is an introductory conjunction, and ^^ worth" is a 
noun. In 68, the context shows that "swan" is the object of ** let; " "double" is a predicate 
adjective after " {to'jjloat." In 69, " higher " is an adjective used as a noun ; or supply *' lineage." 
Sentence 69 (old edition) is incorrect ; " such " should be '* very." In 60, " had " equals " would^" 
and ** he " equals " exist; " " a.* " is a relative pronoun, nominative case in the predicate. In 61, 
"o thousand" is an adjective used as a noun; or supply "ideas." 




to 6e«^ I In — atpe 



■3" 



1 I (am) — an 



myself. 



no 
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61. 
(fhoa) I Think 



for — thyumtf^ 



61. Think for thyself— one good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others so^n,— -Wilson. 



(for) 



good 



lenotrn 



BHt\ 

It 



than 

a ti^ouMand (are — ffood) 



to be^fUsti) 



g 



thinm 



gleaned 



■From — fields 



bff — others 



62. So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky : 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh; 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stuoble like chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 

And "Gallop," gasped Joris, "for Aix is in aight "^Brouming, 



62. 
we I ivere left — galU>ping, 



ao\ 



i2r*:-«»di. 



elond 



(and) 



[ (wlien) 



in — sky: 



broad 



The 



the\ 



laughed 



above 



[(fch^gnj 



laughf 



(and) pittili 



stubble 



brittle 



bright 



lh€ 



HeHs\ V 



broke 



(when) 



like 



Bast — T*oom 



and 



past^ Tongres, 



dome-spire 



white, 



sprang 



JLnd 



\ Till) 

It 
oi>er by — DiUhens 



Joris, 



gasped 



(yo^) 



**Gallop,'' 



^for 



Ai» I is 



in — sightV' 



'Neath^feet 



('to)^ehaff; 



Note.—" Ocdloping " is a present active participle ; it has 
the construction of a predicate adjective after the passive 
verb "were left.^^ ''Fast Looz and past Tongres*^ is a com- 
pound adverbial element of the second class. " Over" and 
^*6y" may be parsed separately, if preferred. 
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This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But, be it so or not, I only know 
My present duty, and my Lord's command 
To occupy till he come. So at the post 
Where he hath set me in his providence, 
I choose for one to meet him face to face,— 
No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls. 



68 



This I may be — Day of Judgment 



wHl\ 



But, 



vforld I awaitBi 



whUh 



know 



/'•**y^ and'-**^**^** 



fif)Pre»ent}\ 



it 



t:^ 






To oeeupy 



(h^) 



(90) 

not, 



he I WMne. 



till] 



( 

I 


53. 1 

1 clioose 








1 sol 










to meet 








fot' — one 








him 




servant 










II 




nf JM>^I 




fhtthlfiBk J 






#!<«! 






IfoJ 


frightened „„4 


ready 


" — ; 
(with) face 


he hnth »et 
















~ 


Wliere] 




me 


1 


from — ta»h, 












1 


- 


fny\ 


to~^faee, ■ 


**-! 




rotHi 1 ealU, 


9n 






«.! 


1 L-i, 













the 



im 
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SBNTENOBS FROM OTHER QBAMMABS. 
1. He appeared aa agent. 2. I shall go myself or send some one. 

1. a» 2. 

He I appeared I agent. 



I I shall go (shall) send 



tnyttelf 



. -.. _ _ , , - - aplexc 

Icate; **8?iall go or (shall) send'* Is the simple oompound predicate: **stMU goy'* the first member, is 
mimodifled: **{shau send)," the second member, is modified by " some onei" a complex objective 
element of the first class; **one** is the basis modified by ^'some," a simple acUective element of 
the first class. *' Or" connects "shall go" and ** (shall) send." 

3. The Spartan youth were accustomed to go barefoot. 

^' Note.— **-4» " is a subordinate in- 

troductory conjunction; it introduces 
the predicate noun "cufent" as the 
attribute of the proposition. If agent 
is put in apposition with ** Tie," "as" 
is an index of apposition. 

4. Hampden placed himself at the head of his countrymen, and across the path of tyranny. 
Hampden \ 

I I himself 



youth 


were accustotned — to 


go 


apitrtan 


1 




barefbot. 


The 





placed 




\at-^hsad ^t^ [aero99^path 
the 



of — eountrymen, [ of — tyranny, 

his] 



6. Recounting the dark catalogue of abuses already suffered, and awealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of their intentions, they shook off forever their allegiance 
to the British crown and pronounced the United Colonies an independent nation. 
5. 



they I shook off 



forever 



»and 



/p^^onounced 



xllegia 



United Colonies. 



-nation. 



their \ 



independent 



tO''"^ erofvn ^ 



mt\ 
an] 



British \ 



Recounting 



'and 



appealing 



catalogue 



dark 



EETT 

the] 



for^-^reetitude 



the] 



to.^ Supreme Judge 



of.^ XntewHons, 



their] 



o/— world > 



of — aXmses 



[suffisred. 



Dia._8. 



m 
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& Alfred the Great was not only the King, but the father, of his people. 



father, 



Note.— In 3, "to go^** in my iudgment, is 
an infinitive used as a noun in the predicate 
after the passive verb ''were accustomed," 
**Bartfoot'* is an adverb, and modifies "to 
go" as a verb. In 4, ''at the head of his 
countrymenf and across the path of tyranny " is 
a complex compound adverbial element of 
the second* class of place, and modifies 
^^pkzced." In 6, ''shook of" is a compound 
verb; '* United Colonies" is the primary ob- 
ject, and *' nation" is the attributive object of '* prmwunced." 

7. To attempt to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, is like attempting to hew blocks 
of marble with a razor. 





(to) — attetnpting \ 



to hew 



bloehB 



of-^nutrble 



with — r<MU>r. 

TF 



8. Does the bright sun grow dim in the heavens? 
8. 



sun 1 


Does grow — 


dim 


bright 


n 






in — hetnfenef 


the 




^ 



10. The moment the boat touched the 
shore, he was on " terra firma." 

10. 
he I was 



on— terra firtnaJ* 



boat 



touched 



Ttie montent 



shore, 



9. " King of Morven," Carthon said, " I fall in the 
midst of my course." 
9.- 



Cartlwn \ said. 



1 of JHorven,' * 

'1 I fall 



in — midst 



12. I neither knew what I was, where 
I was, nor from whence I came. 

12 ^ 

I I knew ^ 



neither 



was, — whfU 



(nor} 

I was, 



, where \ 



nor 2 
I I eatnei.. 



of — eOMree,^ 



from wttenee J 
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11. The more eminent men are, so much the more condescending they should he to the humhle. 

11. .2 

they I should be — ntore condescending 



1 


BO much the J 


t\ 






12 
are,'— more eminent 


to — humble. 


men 


the 






Tlie 





13. Whom the shoe fits, let him put it on. 14. He had more money than he knew what to do with. 

13. . 14 

fyou) I let I He I Fiad 



' let I 



him 



Mhoe 

the] 



fUB, 



Whom, 



money 



(to) put 



it 



more] 



than 



15. Burns' centenary dinner occurred on 
the same day as my birthday. 

15. 
dinner I occurred 



he 



knew 



to do 



tvith. — tehat 



centenary j 
BurnB* 



on — day 



Note.— In 7, " to attempt^'' " to work J' and *• to hew'* are 
Infinitives having the constraction or nouns: " like " is a 
predicate acyective. In 8, " does grow'' is an impure cop- 
ula : " dim" is a predicate adjective. In 9, ** King of Mar- 
ven *' is an attendant element with the object clause. In 
10, ^^ihe moment" is a conjunctive adverb. In 11. *H?ie" 
and *^somucht?ie" are correlatives; "«o much the" is an 
adverbial phrase, equals ^^ exceedingly ; ^' it modifies the 
adjective "more conaeBcending," »' The" is a conjunctive 
adverb, equals ^^as;" It modifies ^*more eminent^'* and 
connects the adverbial clause to *' more condescending." 

16. The men whom men respect, the women whom women approve are the men and 
women who bless their species. — Parton. 

16. 



birtJiday, 



my] 



(oeetirred) 



(on) — aB 



^nen 



men roBpect, 



(and) 



women 



women \ approve 



whom 



are- 



-men ^ women 

■ and* 




the 



who 



blCBB 



Bpeeiee, 



17. We wondered whether the saltness of the Dead Sea waa 
not Lot's wife in solution.— Oitrtw. 
17. 



We 


wondered 










whether 
BaltneBB 


waB — wife 






ti 


^ 




LoVb\ 
not 


in — Bolution. 






of-^D 


fiad Sea 





18. Is that, that that, that that 
boy parsed ? 
18. 
thaty I Is — that, 



J 



that 



boy I par Bed? 



that 



the] 
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19. Socrates, than whom there was no wiser philosopher, 
said religion is a reality. 
19. 



8ocrate9,\ said 



'wi9er J mo] 



^reUgiot^iu — reaiitM, 



ihdn- Xj? 

L w h ^ / tn/) ( 'was — wise:) 

Note. — " Than whom there was no witer philosopher " is 
an attendant element. 



20. He did not wish to seem to he agitated. 

20 


He 1 did ivi»h 




\ -!i££J 


to Meem-^to be agitated. 



S 




^ 


1 


? 


2 


.* 


g 


^ 


»-*_J 




eq~ 


s 


»« 



m- 



22. He that glorieth, let him glory in the Itor^.—BiUe, 



thai i gl&rJMh, 

22 , 

(you) I let 



hitn. 



(to) glory 

1 in — Zord. 



24. He is supposed to be the author of the book. 



24. 



He I is supposed to be — author 

Jhej 



of—^hooh. 



24. How could she bat be sad? 



28. 
she I could be — sad? 



I could be- 
"TC 

How] 



26. The upright man is indeed 
what ne appears to be. 

26. 
man | is — that 



upright} 
The 



indeed 



he 



appears to be, — which 



25. I have three horses, namely : Jim, Rock, and Selim. 27. Ah me ! the ground is gone on 

which we stood, Lorenzo. 



25. 

I I have 



Ah nte* Zoretixo, 



27. 



horses, 



grotifid I is gone 



three] j 

itamely, 
[ Jitn, 



we I stood. 



, ^.Roeh, ^ Selim. 
(and) and 



on — which 
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28. Him, Tubal named, the Vulcan of old times, 

The sword and falchion their inventor claim. 

28. 

sward ^falchion | claiin. 

^■^M^^M andm 




The 



Mim, 

~x— 

\ 

(a») 



named, — Tubal 



inventor 



their 



Vvlean 



Jhej 



of — titne-8, 



29. To be a poet in despite of nature is 
very diflacult. 

29. 
To be — poet \'i8 — difficult 



in — de»pite 



30. His being true to his friends is to be 
praised. 

80. 
being — true | is — to be praised* 



very] 



to — frietids 



of — nature 



Note. — In 12, ^^ neither^* and *^nor" are correlative conjunctions; ^* neither ^^ introduces the 
compound object clause, and **nor'* connects the members. In 16, **cw" is a relative pronoun, 
equals ^* which." In 17, ^^ whether" is an introductory conjunction; it introduces the object 
^ . clause. In 19, by a figure of syntax called enallage, "tc/Aom," the objective form, is used for 
^^"SS^" In 20, "to seem to he ctgitcUed" is an abridged expression, and is the object of "did 
wish;" "to be agitated" has the construction of a predicate adjective; it belongs to "^e." In 
22, ^*he that glorieth " is a complex attendant element ; " ^e " is in the absolute case by pleonasm. 
In 23, **but" is an adverb, equals ^^not." In 24, "author" is in the nominative case in the pred- 
icate, after the complex copula "i* supposed to be." In 26, *^ namely" is a subordinate conjunc- 
tion, used as an index of apposition; "Jim" "Rock" and " Selim" are in apposition with 
" horses." In 26, "what" is a double relative, equals "that which; " " that," the antecedent part, 
is a pronominal adjective used as a noun ; it is in the nominative case in the predicate of the 
principal proposition. "Which" the relative part, is a relative pronoun in the nominative case 
in the predicate of the subordinate proposition, after the complex copula "appears to be;" 
"which** is also the connective, connecting the adjective clause to " that." In 27, "aA me" is a 
phrase used as an interjection ; it is an attendant element. In 28, " inventor*^ is in the objective 
case in apposition with "him;" "Tubal" is in the objective case in the predicate of the 
abridged proposition, after the participle " named;" " Vulcan" is in the objective case, in appo- 
sition with " Tubal." In 29, "to be poet," the basis of the phrase, is used as a noun, subject of 
• the proposition; "to fee" is a verb, etc.; it is here used to introduce the substantive or noun 
phrase *• to fee a poet," etc.; "poet" is in the nominative case in the predicate of the abridged 
proposition, "to fee a poet in despite of nature." "In despite of nature" is a complex adverbial 
element of the second class modifying "tobe.^* In 30, "being true," the basis of the phrase, is 
used as a noun, subject of the proposition; "being" is a present participle, etc.; it is here used 
to introduce the substantive phrase " being true," etc.; "true" is an adjective in the predicate of 
the abridged proposition. "To his friends" is an adverbial element modifying "true;" "his" 
is an adjective element of possession, and modifies "being true" "To be praised" is used as a 
predicate adjective, equals "praiseworthy." 
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8BNTBNOB8 TO BB DIAQRAMMBD, ANALYZED, AND PAB8BD. 

1. "Truth is the highest ornament of youth." 

2. "One to-day is worth two to-morrows." 

3. "Sunday is the golden clasp that binds the volume of the week." 

4. " Deeds are fruits ; words are but leaves." 

6. "He who resolves to do right has God on his side." 

6. "Sands form the mountain; moments make the year." 

7. "Spare moments are the gold-dust of time." 

8. " The gloomiest mountain never casts a shadow on both sides at once." 

9. "Let your life be like a snow-flake, which leaves a mark, but not a stain." 

10. "Thou must be true thyself, if thou the truth wouldst teach; 

It needs the overflow of heart to give the lips full speech." 

11. It is better to inspire the heart with a noble sentiment than to teach the mind a truth 

of science.— Edward Brooks. 

12. Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, each set with 

sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for they are gone forever. — Horace 
Mann, 

13. " Count that day lost whose low-descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action done." 

14. Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl of all virtues.— Bishop RaU. 

15. Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune, but great minds rise above it 

— Washington Irving, 

16. " Your character can not be essentially injured, except by your own acts." 

17. A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 

purpose to a life beyond life.— Jb^w MiUcm. 

18. Recollect that trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle. — Mcfuiel Angdo, 

19. "This life is only the portico of existence." 

20. "Live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed." 

21. "Ohl gold is great, but greater far 

Is heavenly sympathy." 

22. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore 

Let thy voice rise like a fountain for me night and day. — Tennyson. 

23. The diminutive chains of habits are seldom strong enough to be felt until they are too 

strong to be broken. — Dr. Johnsmi. 

24. If you can not on the ocean 25. "How sweet 'twill be at evening 

Sail among the swiftest fleet. If you and I can say, 

Rocking on the highest billows, *Good Shepherd, we've been seeking 

Laughing at the storms you meet; The lambs that went astray; 

You can stand among the sailors, Heart-sore and faint with hunger 

Anchored yet within the bay. We heard them making moan, 

You can lend a hand to help them, And lo! we come at night-fall 

As they launch the boats away.— Jfr5. Qaltes, Bearing them safely home.* " 



]VICOUKKEY'S 

Revised Readers and Speller. 

THE POPULAR STANDARD. ' 



CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 



i. Adaptation to Modem Methods, 

9, Careful gradation of the Seriee, and of 

each booh of the Seriee, 
8, Jntroduetion of carefully engraved Script 

JLeseone, 
4. The tnoMt famiUwr eyetem of IH€ieritieal 

Marks ie brought into consistent use. 



5, Greater variety of the best Reading Matter 

than is found in any other series. More 
than 900 Authors are represented, 

6, Superior Illustrations, 

7, Typography, printing, and binding of the 

best and n^ost durable style. 



Prof. David Swing's Opinion of McGuffey's Readers. 

Bxtract from a sermon by Prof. Swlnfir at Ohlcafiro Central Chxirch, Ohicacro, 
reported for the Chicago Tribune : 

** The world is always changing its courses of education. Once its studies were three — 
Greek, Latin and Mathematics. Of late years it has said : ' Let us have less of dead language, 
and more of the living tongues ; let us have more of chemistry and the applied sciences.* If, 
therefore, there are no prescribed branches of absolutelv unavoidable quality, why not enlarge 
the study of human life, and lead the young minds all over that kind of action and thought 
which have made man great and good ? When any of you old persons look back at the early 
education of life, you perceive at once that your best notions did not come by way of the arith- 
metic or the geography, but from what books of moral and of high purpose may have fallen 
into your young hands. 

** Much as you may have studied the languages or the sciences, that which most affected you 
was the moral lessons in the series of McGuffey. And yet the reading class was filed out only 
once a day to read for a few moments, and then we were all sent to our seats to spend two hours 
in learning how to bound New Hampshire or Connecticut, or how long it would take a grey- 
hound to overtake a fox or a hare if the spring of each was so and so, and the poor fugitive has 
such and such a start. That was perhaps well, but we have forgotten how to bound Con- 
necticut, and how to solve the equation of the field and thicket ; but up out of the far-oflf years 
come all the blessed lessons in virtue and righteousness which those reading books taught ; and 
when we now remember how even these moral memories have faded, I can not but wish the teachers 
had made us bound the States less, and solve fewer puzzles in 'position' and the 'cube root,* 
and have made us commit to memory all the whole series of the McGuffey Eclectic Readers. 

*' The memory that does come up from those far away pages is full of the best wisdom of 
time or of the timeless land. In those books we were inaeed led by a schoolmaster from 
beautiful maxims for children up *o the best thoughts of a long line of sages, and poets, and 
naturalists. There we all first learned the awful weakness of the duel that took away a Ham- 
ilton ; there we saw the grandeur of the * Blind Preacher ' of William Wirt ; there we saw the 
emptiness of the ambition of Alexander, and there we heard even the infidel say, 'Socrates died 
like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.' " 

Prof, Swing wrote to tlie publishers concerning the above tribute to McQuffey^s Readers: 

** I am willing that any words of mine upon education shall be used anywhere, for the edu- 
cation of the children is the chief end of man. 

" All of us older men, who no longer assemble at the school-house, can not but see that the 
children of this generation are having better buildings, and better teachers, and better books 
than we enjoyed. 

" This Revised Series of McGuffey's Readers is one of the moral wonders and beauties of 
the age." 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Pubs., Cincinnati & New York. 
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This system has been arraneed with reference to the following points: 

1. Best methods of teaching. 

2. Capabilities of the pupils at different ages. 

3. Logical order of the exercises. 

4. Best educational interests of the pupils. 

The special features and advantages of the Eclectic System of Drawing are: 

1. The practical and utilitarian character of the work recommends it as an excellent 

common school system of drawing. 

2. The series contains an abundance and variety of material. 

a. Suggestions and rules for desim. 

b. Explanations and suggestions for object drawing. 

c. ProDlems and explanations in mechanical drawing. 

d. Problems and explanations in perspective drawing. 

3. Drawing taught by this series is not merely ornamental out positively useful. 

4. The Eclectic System meets the real wants of the common schools^ and is not technical. It 

is intended to furnish the necessary Imsis for special training. 
6. No separate guide books accompany this system. All necessary explanations are given on 

the covers of the drawing and practice books. 
6. The explanations accompanying the Eclectic Drawing Books enable any competent 

teacher to teach the system effectively. 
7.* Practice Books are an important feature of this system. 

a. The best work is secured by a few moments' practice on the lesson before exe- 

cuting the same in the drawing book. 

b. In preparing an original design, it is desirable to make trial sketches in the 

practice book. 

c. In mechanical, object, and perspective drawing, it is desirable to make the 

drawings in the practice book first. 
8. a. The Eclectic System of Drawing is inexpensive. 

b. The books are well made. 

c. The paper has a tint grateful to the eye, takes the pencil well, and is of the best 

quality. The lines in the drawings are a line imitation of lead pencil. 



DBSCRIPTIO^ OP BCI^HCXIC DRA^WIKO BOOKS. 

The Eclectic System of Drawing is complete in nine numbers. No. 1 is preceded by a three 
mcoiths' course in Slate Exercises, which are intended to give the pupil some idea of size and 
form, and some command over the muscles of the hand before commencing the exercises in the 
book. 

Book /.—Twenty Pages. — First School Year. Location of Points, Connection of Points by 
Vertical, Horizontal, and Oblique Lines. Division of Lines into two equal Parts. 

Book //.—Twenty Pages.— Second School Year. Location of Points and Divisions of Lines 
into two equal Parts. First Lessons in Tinting with Lines. 

Book ///.—Twenty Pages.— Third School Year. Further Practice on the Divisions given in 
Book II. First Lessons in Curved Lines. 

Book /F.— Twenty Pages. — Fourth School Year. Compound Curves. Leaf Forms Con- 
ventionalized. 

Book F.— Twenty-four Pages.— Fifth School Year. Freehand Construction of the Octagon 
and Hexagon. Use of Flower and Leaf Forms. 

Booh K/.— Twenty-four Pages.— Sixth School Year. Exercises in Original Designs for 
Surface Decoration. First Lessons in Mechanical Drawing. First Lessons in Perspective. 

Book F//.— Twenty-four Pages. — Seventh School Year. Exercises in Design, Mechanical 
Drawing and Perspective continued. First Lessons in Drawing from the Object. 

Book F///.— Twenty-four Pages. — Eighth School Year. Exercises in Design, Mechanical 
Drawing, Perspective and Object Drawing continued. Selections from the Grammar of Orna- 
ment of Designs for Surface Decoration. "^ 

Book /X— Twenty-four Pages.— Ninth School Year. Exercises in Design, Mechanical 
Drawing, Perspective and Object Drawing continued. Historic ornament. 

For Higher Grades a selected course may be supplemented, based on the training given in 
these numbers. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
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